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public and interested agencies of 
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developments in the field of foreign 
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partment of State and the Foreign 
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selected press releases on foreign pol- 
icy issued by the White House and 
the Department, and statements and 
addresses made by the President and 
by the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
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tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 

Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
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U.S. Suspends Publication of Russian-Language Magazine ‘‘Amerika’’ 


Toward the end of World War II the Depart- 
ment of State, in an effort to improve Russo- 
American understanding, made an unprecedented 
proposal to the Soviet Government. It proposed 
that an official U.S. Government magazine be cir- 
culated in the Soviet Union. Five months of 
negotiations in 1943-44 finally resulted in ap- 
proval of the magazine Amerika by the Soviet 
Government. The U.S.S.R. agreed to handle cir- 
culation of 10,000 copies through its own distrib- 
uting agency, Soyuzpechat. 

Amerika, as a magazine telling of American 
life, never attacked or even discussed Soviet in- 
stitutions or policy. However, it soon became 
evident that the Soviet Government was disturbed 
at the existence of a publication permitting its 
citizens easy and frequent comparison between 
life in the United States and in the U.S.S.R. The 
Kremlin’s efforts to curtail effectiveness of 
Amerika by restricting its circulation became in- 
creasingly drastic. 

The story falls into three phases: (1) Early 
flourishing: tolerance by the Soviet Government 
(1945-47) ; (2) indirect attack by intimidation 
of readers: the mounting anti-American campai 
(1947-52) ; and (3) direct attack by cutting dis- 
tribution (1950-52). 

After 7 years and 53 issues of publication, the 
Department of State has reluctantly decided that 
mounting Soviet obstructions to Amerika’s dis- 
tribution has made its continued publication 
undesirable. 


Tolerance by the Soviet Government (1945-47) 


The first issue of Amerika appeared in January 
1945. Its size and format were similar to that of 
Life magazine. Since it was designed with a 
“people to people” approach—to bring the United 
States as close as possible to Russians who could 
never go there—it contained many pictures, in- 
cluding color photographs on the cover and inside. 
Paper and printing typified the best American 
typographical standards. On first seeing the 
magazine, a professional Soviet writer commented 
enthusiastically : 
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Text of U. S. Note 
Press release 553 dated July 14 


The Department of State on July 15 announced 
the suspension of Amerika, Russian-language maga- 
zine produced by its International Information Ad- 
ministration for circulation in the Soviet Union, 
and at the same time directed the U.S.S.R. to sus- 
pend Soviet Embassy publications in the United 
States. Soviet publications suspended in retaliation 
are the U.S.S.R. Information Bulletin, supplements 
to the Bulletin, and pamphlets distributed by the 
Soviet Embassy. The text of the U.S. note follows: 


The Embassy of the United States of America 
presents its compliments to the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
and has the honor to state that it has been instructed 
to inform the Soviet Government that publication 
of the magazine “Amerika” is being suspended 
immediately. 

Since the beginning of 1949 it has become in- 
creasingly apparent that the Soviet Government, 
through its agencies, has been engaged in progres- 
sive restriction of the full distribution and free 
sale of the magazine. As a result of this obstruc- 
tion the number of copies which can be presumed 
to reach the Soviet public has become so small as 
not to justify a continuation of this effort of the 
Government of the United States to supply Soviet 
readers with a true picture of American life and 
thus to promote understanding between the two 
peoples. 

In view of the evident unwillingness of the Soviet 
Government to reciprocate the privileges granted 
by the Government of the United States to Soviet 
publications, the Soviet Government is requested to 
suspend immediately the publication and distribu- 
tion in the United States of the U.S.S.R. Information 
Bulletin and supplements thereto. The distribution 
in the United States by the Soviet Embassy in Wash- 
ington of pamphlets published at the expense of the 
Soviet Government or its organs should also be 
suspended. 

The Government of the United States will con- 
sider resumption of the publication of “Amerika” at 
such time as the Soviet Government is willing to 
grant the magazine the same freedom of publica- 
tion, distribution and sales which has been accorded 
Soviet publications in the United States and to 
grant to representatives of the United States Gov- 
ernment facilities which would make it possible 
for them to verify the extent of distribution actually 
made. 
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The paper must come from the United States, because 
there is nothing like it in the Soviet Union. In fact, we 
cannot match this magazine at all. We have Ogonyek,’ 
but it is nothing compared to Amerika. 

The Moscow correspondent of the New York 
Times, catching the flavor of Amerika’s early days 
in Moscow, reported on October 25, 1945: 

Sudden quivers of excitement shot through American 
offices in Moscow yesterday. Succession of visitors 
opened doors and made anxious inquiries. Telephones 
kept buzzing. What had happened was very simple. 
Word had leaked out that advance copies were being 
distributed of the third issue of Amerika. . . . Naturally, 
everyone wanted a copy at once... . No advertising and 
no editorials. Just information about America... 
When Amerika appears it is a great day in Moscow. . 

And the correspondent of 7ime magazine cabled 

(issue of March 4, 1946) : 
Amerika was hot stuff. Russians liked its eye-filling pic- 
tures of Arizona deserts, Tva dams, the white steeples of 
a Connecticut town, Radio City, the Bluegrass country, 
the Senate in session, Manhattan’s garment district. 


Evidences of Popularity 


In content, Amerika’s only “formula” was to 
present the truth about life in the United States 
as vividly as possible. It featured profiles of 
average Americans—an Iowa farmer; a steel- 
worker in Gary, Ind.; a white-collar girl in Chi- 
cago; an Oklahoma oil worker; a country doctor 
in Colorado. Advances in American industry, 
science, and medicine were described for the in- 
creasingly important professional groups in the 
U.S.S.R. Art, music, theater, and movies were 
treated regularly for culture-conscious Soviet 
readers. The operation of the American Govern- 
ment, its labor unions, its schools and colleges 
were explained. No direct comment on the Soviet 
system was ever made. 

Signs of Amerika’s popularity soon appeared. 
Newsstands sold out their copies a few hours after 
it went on sale. Would-be readers unable to ob- 
tain the magazine telephoned the American Em- 
bassy for copies. Second-hand copies began to 
be privately sold on the street above the original 
price of 10 rubles; sometimes single pages entered 
the market. The magazine even came to be used 
as a medium of exchange. On one occasion, the 
promise of a copy was the only lure by which an 
American official could persuade a reluctant Soviet 
plumber to fix his bathtub. A woman reader 
stated that a doctor refused to treat her unless she 
could supply him with a new issue of the 
magazine. 

Despite the general restrictions imposed by the 
Soviet Government on contacts between Russians 
and Americans, many comments from readers 
were gathered by Russian-speaking members of 
the American Embassy staff in the course of con- 
versations with Russians on trains, in parks, be- 
tween acts at the theater, and in other public 


1Ogonyek (“Little Flame”) is the largest and most 
elaborate picture-and-text magazine in the U.S.S.R. 
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places. For example, an article on commercial 
transoceanic flying elicited approval of a Soviet 
Air Force lieutenant colonel, who particularly 
commented on safety factors. A surgeon was fas- 
cinated by the pictures of operations in an article 
on anesthesia and was amazed by the equipment 
shown. An engineer was “astounded” at the “im- 
possible” things being done with plywood in 
America, as reported in an article on wood prod- 
ucts. A university professor, when asked which 
picture of the United States Russians believe— 
that presented by the Soviet press or as portrayed 
in Amerika—replied that they distrust their own 
press and believe Amerika. 

Reports from Americans on the Embassy staff 
also contained these observations on the maga- 
zine’s circulation : 

I was passing the newsstand on the corner of Gertzen 
and Nikitski Streets in downtown Moscow as issue No. 19 
went on sale. In the course of 15 minutes, almost every 
person who passed the stand commented, ‘Ah, Amerika 
est’”’ (Amerika has come). All copies were bought. 

Sunday afternoon, at the newsstand near the Maly 
Theater, there was a line of 15 people waiting to buy the 
magazine. 


A spectator at a football match between the Dynamo 
and Spartak teams read a copy of Amerika between the 
halves. His neighbors craned their necks to look over 
his shoulder. 


A conversation was overheard in a post office between 
the clerk and a man who was mailing a copy of Amerika 
to his brother in Alma Ata (Soviet Central Asia). The 
man impressed on the clerk that this was a copy of 
Amerika which he had wrapped carefully, and he asked 
that she give it special handling. 


A tour through the center of the city the day No. 27 
went on sale showed that many persons were buying copies 
and that some were reading it on streets and in 
restaurants. 


A Russian was seen near a second-hand book shop 
offering several old issues for sale. 


Increase from 10,000 to 50,000 Copies 


On the basis of the broad popularity which 
Amerika quickly achieved with Soviet readers, it 
was obvious that the circulation of 10,000 copies 
allowed by the Soviet Government under the origi- 
nal 1944 agreement was far short of satisfying 
the demand. Therefore, in 1946, an authorization 
to increase circulation to 50,000 copies was re- 
quested from the Soviet Government. 

After the sending of three notes and an oral 
request by Ambassador Walter Bedell Smith, au- 
thorization was granted in a note, dated April 
23, 1946, from S. A. Lozovski, then Deputy Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs, to Ambassador Smith. 
The note stated that the distributing agency could 
“undertake the distribution of 50,000 copies of 
Amerika, starting June 1, 1946.” 

After this increase to 50,000 copies, distribution 
of the magazine was, until 1949, reasonably satis- 
factory. Although the Soviet Government never 
complied with the Embassy’s requests for a nation- 
wide breakdown of circulation figures, there was 
evidence that Amerika was distributed outside 
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Moscow. The Embassy received reports in 1947 
and 1948 that the magazine was being sold in over 
90 cities and towns, including Leningrad (north- 
ern Russia) ; Tiflis and Baku (Caucasus) ; Khar- 
kov (Ukraine); and Saratov and Stalingrad 
(Volga River). 

The situation in 1947 was summed up by Neal 
Stanford, correspondent of the Christian Science 
Monitor, as follows: 


Each month fifty thousand copies are put on sale at 
Soviet newsstands for 10 rubles. ... They are said to 
disappear, however, quicker than such scarce commodi- 
ties as butter and bananas during the war. If the Krem- 
lin would permit the United States to ship more copies 
into Russia it could sell five or ten times the present 
number. The scarcity puts a real premium on them, so 
that second-, third-, fourth-, and even fifth-hand copies 
sell on the “black market” at several times the original 
price. 


Intimidation of Readers (1947-52) 


During the spring of 1947, Soviet propaganda 
launched a virulent attack on all things American, 
which has continued ever since with mounting in- 
tensity. Amerika’s popularity with Soviet read- 
ers was obviously hampering this attack. The 
first step taken to combat its effect was a series of 
bitter criticisms in the press, aimed at deterring 
Soviet citizens from buying or reading the maga- 
zine. The first of these appeared on August 10, 
1947, in the journal Culture and Life. The article, 
“A Catalog of Noisy Advertisement” set the pace 
for tactics used throughout the campaign. The 
article stridently and contemptuously dismissed 
Amerika as vulgar, false, and wicked; it admitted 
to no virtues in the magazine. 

It is significant that the Embassy received sev- 
eral anonymous telephone calls after publication 
of this first Culture and Life article. The callers 
expressed the hope that the article would not be 
accepted as reflecting “general opinion” of 
Amerika. 

Since that time, over 35 separate press attacks 
have appeared, in the guise of “reviews” of single 
articles or diatribes against the magazine as a 
whole. The usual line was that the magazine 
was “lying,” “decadent,” and “rotten bourgeois 
journalism. 

The technique was to use an Amerika article as 
a springboard for a polemic against some phase of 
American life, rather than to make any specific 
refutation of the article in question. For exam- 
ple, Pravda of June 4, 1951, attacked an Amerika 
article entitled “Wages and Prices in the United 
States,” which, by pointing out that the average 
living standard in the United States had improved 
40 percent since 1940, directly contradicted Soviet 
propaganda about inevitable depressions and pov- 
erty-stricken workers. The Pravda article stated 
flatly: “Almost three-quarters of the population 
of the U.S. constitute indigent masses who are 
starving or under threat of starvation.” Accus- 
ing the magazine of giving Soviet readers “Amer- 
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ica in saccharine syrup,” the author, David Zaslov- 
sky, leading Soviet “critic,” accused Amerika of 
“telling fairy tales on wages and prices” to the 
Soviet people, who, he i “know no poverty or 
unemployment, but only grandiose peaceful 
construction.” 

There was evidence that the Soviet Government 
feared Amerika’s competition in relation to Soviet 
magazines. In 1948 the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party gave a severe dressing-down to 
Ogonyek, Amerika’s nearest counterpart in the 
Soviet Union, charging it with publishing “sec- 
ond-rate articles,” saying that it “suffered from 
monotony and lack of imagination,” and contained 
“too many small photographs and few colored 
photographs.” Ogonyek was ordered to “dras- 
tically improve its production,” especially in 
printing more and better color pictures. 

In addition to attempts at intimidation through 
the press, direct pressure was applied to readers. 
Cases were reported of purchasers of Amerika 
being questioned by the police and having their 
copies confiscated. Readers who had formerly 
called at the Amerika office, located in a building 
separate from the Embassy to obtain copies, now 
ceased to do so since a policeman was stationed at 
the door. In 1949 telephone inquiries about the 
magazine, formerly averaging 10 or 20 a week, 
abruptly dropped off to 1 or 2a month. Russians 
to whom copies were offered on trains read avidly 
as in the past but were more careful about being 
seen and refused to carry the copies home with 
them. 

On the whole, however, the intimidation cam- 
paign was a failure. For one thing, the planners 
of the press attacks failed to realize that this press 
attention helped to publicize the magazine and 
increased demand for it. When they realized 
this, the frequency of the attacks diminished. 
Basically, however, intimidation failed because 
there were too many enthusiastic readers willing 
to take some risk to obtain Amerika. ‘These “reg- 
ulars” had come to depend upon the magazine. 

Although the press attacks and other methods 
of attempted intimidation continued, stronger 
measures were needed to cut off Amerika at the 


source. 


Distribution Cut (1950-52) 


In December 1949 the Soviet distributing 
agency abruptly informed the Embassy that “un- 
sold copies” of Amerika would henceforth be re- 
turned. This was the first intimation of any 
sort from the Soviet Government that the maga- 
zine had been anything other than a complete 
sell-out; during the previous 5 years, every issue 
had been paid for in full. The Embassy, there- 
fore, replied by asking the distributor to supply 
details as to national Sistribution and number of 
copies sold, citing extreme inadequacies in distri- 
bution which had developed outside of Moscow, 
specifically in the city of Vladivostok, where offi- 
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cials of the American consulate (since closed, but 
then the only center of U.S. personnel in the 
U.S.S.R. outside of Moscow) had never been able 
to observe the magazine on sale. The distributor’s 
answer, dated February 11, 1950, stated that 
Amerika was sold in “70 cities of the Soviet Union, 
including all the largest centers’ and that “in 
every one of these cities Amerika magazine is on 
sale at from 3 to 50 newsstands, depending on the 
size of the city.” No information was given as to 
which cities were involved, or how many copies 
went to each. 

Regarding the number of copies sold, the dis- 
tributor cited figures purporting to show a pro- 
gressive decline in circulation during the year 
1949 of almost 50 percent. Throughout this 
period, when sales were alleged to have “declined,” 
the distributor had continued to pay in full for 
each issue. 

Such a sudden “drop in sales” of a magazine 
which had an established readership and popu- 
larity over a 5-year period seemed quite implau- 
sible to Embassy officials, especially since they con- 
tinued to receive enthusiastic comments from 
readers; vendors were still to be observed selling 
second-hand copies on the streets of Moscow, and 
during 1949 the Soviet authorities issued nine 
separate attacks on the magazine in their press 
and radio. 


Embassy Protests to Foreign Ministry 


In a note to the Foreign Ministry dated March 
21, 1950, Ambassador Alan Kirk said that the dis- 
tributor’s reply was unsatisfactory, that distribu- 
tion methods were: inadequate, and that “all in- 
formation at the Embassy’s disposal indicates that 
well over 50,000 copies could be sold in the Soviet 
Union if distribution were made in a satisfactory 
manner.” The note also referred to the absence 
of copies at Vladivostok, and reminded the Min- 
istry that the Soviet Government was “distribut- 
ing freely in the United States an official publica- 
tion of the Soviet Embassy in Washington and 
other information media.” 

The Ministry’s reply, dated March 31, 1950, re- 
peated the distributor’s statement that Amerika 
was distributed in 70 cities but named only Vladi- 
vostok; denied that any deterioration of distri- 
bution had occurred; referred to a “fall in 
demand” for the magazine; and stated that “the 
Ministry cannot have influence for increasing de- 
mand on the part of Soviet citizens for the maga- 
zine Amerika.” Allegations were also made that 
the distribution of the Soviet Embassy’s Jnforma- 
tion Bulletin was not free and that US, officials 
systematically put obstacles in the path of dis- 
tribution of the Jnformation Bulletin.” (This 
latter charge may have been based on the fact that 
certain schools and libraries in the United States, 
entirely of their own volition, had removed the 
Soviet Bulletin from their shelves and asked that 
their names be stricken from the distribution list. ) 
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In its reply, dated May 26, 1950, the United 
States Government expressed regret that the 
Soviet Government appeared unwilling to con- 
tinue to carry out the 1946 arrangement to dis- 
tribute 50,000 copies. It stated that it was “im- 

ossible to accept” the Ministry’s statements on 
ack of reader interest in Amerika. This Govern- 
ment also announced a price cut from 10 to 5 
rubles as a measure to give the magazine maxi- 
mum availability. Ambassador Kirk’s note 
summed up the situation, as follows: 

My government, which in the present instance as in 
the past, desires to make every: possible effort to develop 
and increase exchange of ideas between our countries, 
sincerely hopes that the Soviet government will show 
itself more cooperative regarding this magazine than it 
has with regard to other suggestions for cultural ex- 
change in recent years. 

A reply from the Foreign Ministry on June 20, 
1950, denied that an agreement ever existed to 
distribute 50,000 copies. It stated that questions 
regarding the magazine’s circulation were matters 
“having a commercial character” and hence were 
not in the province of the Ministry but should 
be taken up with the distributor. The note closed 
with the statement that “on the part of the Soviet 
government there has not been and is no prohibi- 
tion or limitation whatever of the free sale of the 
magazine Amerika in the U.S.S. R.” 

The U.S. reply, dated August 25, 1950, stated 
that the U.S. Government could not agree that 
there had never been any prohibition or limitation 
on free sale of Amerika in the past but expressed 
the hope that Moscow would speedily validate its 
claim to that effect. Furthermore, in view of the 
statement that questions of circulation were in the 

rovince of the distributor, the Ministry was in- 

ormed that the Embassy “is presenting a series of 
ee for improving and extending the dis- 
tribution of the magazine Amerika.” The note 
concluded : 

My government understands that, in the light of the 
statement that there is no limitation on the free sale of 
Amerika, the Soviet government will place no obstacles in 
the path of this further American attempt to increase 


understanding and the exchange of ideas between the 
American people and the peoples of the U.S.S.R. 


Negotiations With Distributor 


On August 2, 1950, a series of proposals for 
better distribution of the magazine was made to 
the distributing agent, Soyuzpechat. These 
included : 

1. Distribution at more than the 20 newsstands 
in Moscow then being supplied and increasing the 
distribution outside of Moscow. 

2. Advertising the magazine both in Amerika 
itself and in the Soviet press. 

3. Use of posters and placards at newsstands. 

4. Institution of subscriptions in addition to 
newsstand sale. 

In a conversation during which a memorandum 
containing these proposals was submitted, the 
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head of Soyuzpechat requested that the Embassy 
report details of unsatisfactory distribution as 
they arose. On September 29, 1950, and February 
17, 1951, the Embassy gave detailed reports to 
Soyuzpechat of declining distribution both in and 
outside of Moscow. ‘The reports showed that over 
a period of more than a year the magazine had 
been offered at fewer and fewer Moscow news- 
stands, dropping from 20 to an average of 3 or 4; 
travelers saw none in other cities. 

On April 17, 1951, the Embassy summarized the 
evidence: 

The Embassy can only conclude that the distributor 
has deliberately embarked on a campaign of dilatoriness 
in handling the magazine, and of limiting its distribution. 
The Embassy would welcome your assurances that you 
are prepared to distribute the magazine properly for 
sale in the Soviet Union. 

On May 15, 1951, the Embassy received a belated 
reply from the distributor to its three letters. 
The letter read in full: 

I received your letter of April 17. Measures have been 
taken by Soyuzpechat to remove existing technical defects 
in the distribution of the magazine through our retail 
network. 

This brief and somewhat vague reply was, not- 
withstanding, the first admission that the maldis- 
tribution charged by the Embassy existed. 

On June 14, 1951, the Embassy protested to 
Soyuzpechat that issue 46 of Amerika, which con- 
tained the article on “Wages and Prices in the 
United States,” attacked in Pravda, had been 
removed from circulation by the Soviets shortly 
after the attack appeared. 

On July 10, 1951, the Embassy protested the 
delay in reporting on sales. Reports on the last 
six issues had been delayed from 100 to 300 days 
after receipt of the issue by Soyuzpechat. Nor- 
mally they should have been available the follow- 
ing month. On July 18, Soyuzpechat reported 
on sales of five of the six issues in the following 
letter: 

Figures were not reported to you previously, since this 
question is connected with the receipt of reports from 
local agencies; i.e., from 70 cities in which the magazine 
is distributed. 

On August 3, 1951, the Embassy again requested 
an answer to its proposals for improving distribu- 
tion, submitted almost a year before. In an at- 
tempt to elicit some sort of answer from Soyuz- 
pechat on national distribution more explicit than 
the oft-repeated “70 cities,” Soyuzpechat was 
asked to supply details on distribution in the fol- 
lowing 15 cities, including the largest centers in 


the U.S.S.R. : 


Moscow Kiev 

Leningrad Odessa 

Gorki Dnepropetrovsk 
Rostov Minsk 
Stalingrad Baku 
Sverdlovsk Tbilisi 
Novosibirsk Erivan 
Kharkov 
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A reply to this letter was received on August 
17. Soyuzpechat again offered its standard reply: 
“The magazine Amerika is distributed in more 
than 70 cities in the U.S.S.R....” No further 
details were given. However, after a year’s delay, 
the letter gave replies to the Embassy’s proposa 
for improvement of distribution. These were as 
follows: 

On subscriptions: “Distribution by subscrip- 
tion was not agreed on.” (This was interpreted 
to mean: “Since there was no mention of sub- 
scriptions in the original agreement, we can never 
discuss the question”.) 

On advertising: “In regard to the hundreds of 
magazines published in Moscow, the practice of 
advertising them does not exist.” This statement 
simply is not true. Advertisements of forth- 
coming publications are frequently carried in 
Soviet periodicals and newspapers. 

On November 20, 1951, the Embassy made a 
last attempt to obtain information on Amerika’s 
distribution. Soyuzpechat was reminded that it 
had ignored the Embassy’s request of August 3 
for a breakdown of circulation for 15 of the major 
cities of the U.S.S.R., and the request was repeated. 

In Soyuzpechat’s reply dated December 6, 1951, 
this query again was ignored completely. 


Further “‘Decline in Sales’’ 


While the above-described negotiations were 
going on, sales figures, as belate y reported by 
Soyuzpechat, had been steadily declining. From 
27,000 in December 1949, alleged “sales” decreased 
to a low of 14,000 as of March 1952 and 13,000 in 
June 1952. During the same period, unofficial re- 
ports received by the Embassy showed that not 
a single copy was on sale in cities other than 
Moscow. Thus, it appeared questionable whether 
even 13,000 copies were being distributed by 
Soyuzpechat as claimed in statements to the 
Embassy. 

Meanwhile, the “unsold” copies returned by the 
Soviets have been used in countries outside the 
U.S.S.R to reach émigrés and escapees from the 
Soviet Union and satellites. During the first ne- 
gotiations with the Soviets in the spring of 1950, 
a world-wide survey was made to determine the 
most useful outlets for returned copies. This dis- 
closed a potential audience of at least 200,000 Rus- 
sian and other Slavic peoples who could read 
Russian. Returned copies, ranging from 25,000 
to 35,000 an issue, have been distributed to these 
groups in such countries as Germany, Iran, Israel, 
Brazil, Greece, Sweden, and Argentina. 


Censorship 


As an absolute condition to the admission of 
any such publication from America, the Kremlin 
had insisted that all copy for Amerika be subject 
to precensorship in Moscow. Vyacheslav M. 
Molotov explained that this censorship was “purely 
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a wartime emergency measure.” For 6 years, 
however, censorship was not a problem, since the 
censor’s cuts were rare and consisted of only a 
sentence or two at atime. In 1951, however, the 
censor started on a new policy of rejecting entire 
articles. One of these, “The World’s Conscience,” 
consisted of the full text of the United Nations 
Declaration on Human Rights. Another was a 
comparison of the operation of public opinion in 
democracy and dictatorship, using Nazi Germany 
as the example of the latter. The third was a 
biographical article on William Saroyan. 

The method of rejection used by the censor was 
simply failure to return the texts of these articles. 
When the Embassy requested their return with 
written notation of rejection, the censor refused. 
When the Embassy repeatedly telephoned to ask 
him the reason for rejection, he refused to come 
to the telephone and callers were referred to a 
clerk. The clerk finally stated, still over the tele- 
phone and not in writing, that the articles were 
rejected because they were “not objective.” 


Conclusion 


Despite the Soviet Government’s reports of de- 
clining circulation over the past 6 months, De- 
partment of State officials believed that it might 
still be reaching some Russians and were reluctant 
to suspend publication. However, the mounting 
restrictions placed on distribution and the lack 
of evidence that it was reaching any Russian 
readers led to the decision that suspension would 
be in the best interests of the United States at this 
time. The Department is ready to resume publi- 
cation as soon as the Soviet Government is pre- 
pared to permit free circulation in the U.S.S.R. 


Secretary’s Impressions of 
His Recent Visit Abroad 


Press release 559 dated July 16 


At his press conference on July 16, Secretary 
Acheson made the following extemporaneous re- 
marks concerning the impressions he gained dur- 
ing his recent visit to the United Kingdom, Berlin, 
Vienna, and Brazil: 

I suppose what is useful to talk about is not so 
much an itinerary but outstanding impressions. 

The meetings that I had, the discussions that I 
had in England, were primarily business dis- 
cussions. Those are pretty well covered by the 
note which has come out in answer to the Russian 
note on Germany so I won’t dwell on those? It 


* For text of the July 10 trinartite note on Germany, see 
Bur LetTin of July 21, 1952, p. 92. 
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is the sort of meeting which we have had many 
times before. 

The visits to Berlin, Vienna, and Brazil were 
not for the purpose of conducting business. The 
were for the purpose of having a Cabinet officer, 
the Secretary of State of the United States, go to 
these various countries because they wished me to 
come, and invited me to come, as an expression 
in my presence of the great interests of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States in the peoples of 
Berlin, the peoples of Vienna, and in our great 
sister Republic of Brazil. 

Now the impression that I get from that is the 
tremendous confidence, certainly in these three 
parts of the world, and the tremendous friendship 
which exists there for the United States—the be- 
lief in the power of the United States, the disin- 
terestedness of the United States, our desire to be 
helpful and friendly and not to impose ourself 
upon others. That stood out in all three of these 
places. 

There is great trust and great confidence in us, 
and I wish everybody in the United States could 
realize that fully, because it brings to us a correl- 
ative responsibility that we should perform in a 
way which is worthy of that confidence and that 
trust. 

The atmosphere in all of these places was dif- 
ferent. I don’t think that I have ever been in 
the presence of such an impressive assembly as 
there was in the great square in Berlin when we 
laid the cornerstone of the American Library.’ 
It was estimated that upwards of 90,000 Germans 
were standing in the sun through quite a long 
ceremony on a hot day, while the mayor, various 
other dignitaries of the city, the High Commis- 
sioner, John J. McCloy, and I made speeches. The 
stone was laid and for over an hour in the hot sun 
90,000 people stood there warmly applauding on 
certain occasions. 

After this was all over, there were crowds of 
people that gathered around McCloy and me, 
many of them coming from the Soviet areas of 
Germany—people pushing at me their passports, 
or their travel papers to indicate that they lived in 
the eastern sector of Berlin, or in the Soviet 
sector somewhere, and asking for a word or some- 
thing, some expression, some chance to talk with 
me for a moment or two. One old lady said that 
this was something that she was going to cherish 
for months and months and months—this would 
be the thing that she would think over to give her- 
self hope; that she had spoken to me and that I 
represented America. 

It was very impressive: the grim determination 
of those Berliners to stay with it, to hold on to 
their freedom. It was a great experience, a great 
thing to see. I had an opportunity to meet and 





?For text of the Secretary’s remarks on this occasion, 
see ibid., July 7, 1952, p. 3. 
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talk with the mayor and most of the submayors 
of the western sectors of Berlin at dinner the night 
before. We did not attempt to transact any busi- 
ness but we talked, got an understanding of one 
another’s point of view. From there we went to 
Vienna. 

In Vienna one had the same feeling of determi- 
nation. The situation was not as exposed in 
Vienna because the Government of Austria is 
operating in the Soviet parts of Austria, but there 
was the same determination to maintain their free- 
dom, and the same attitude that the Russian oc- 
cupation was a passing thing, that it was not 
accepted as anything permanent. 

I met with the President of Austria, who is a 
most distinguished and fine gentleman indeed, and 
talked with Chancellor Leopold Figl, the Vice 
Chancellor, the Foreign Minister, and many mem- 
bers of the party. I was there only two nights 
and one day, but I saw a vast number of people. 

Perhaps one of the most striking things to me 
was coming into Vienna. We landed at our air- 
port, which is in the Soviet area—it’s 20 miles out 
of Vienna. And wecameinontherailroad. The 
train consisted of a locomotive, a baggage car, and 
one sort of observation coach at the back with 
large glass windows. It wasa Sunday and people 
were out, either bathing or boating on the Danube 
or playing games in a sort of park area between 
the railway track and the Danube. There were 
great crowds of people and as our train came 
along—sometimes just along the railroad track, 
at other times at crossroads or little stations or 
where the train would go through a small village— 
in all the backyards and up on the roofs of the 
houses there were masses of people waving hand- 
kerchiefs, towels, flags, everything at this train 
as it went by. 

In some little places, signs woven out of flowers 
that said “Welcome” were put up. You would 
see in the background some Russian soldiers walk- 
ing about. But nobody paid any attention to 
that. These crowds were expressing a cordial, 
warm, friendly attitude toward us. 

The Chancellor kept saying at our meetings in 
Austria that I was the first Cabinet officer in the 
whole history of the United States who had ever 
visited Austria; that he was the first head of the 
Government of Austria who had ever visited the 
United States. This was a symbolic thing which 
brought comfort and reassurance to the Austrian 
officials and the Austrian people. It was some- 
thing which I was profoundly happy that I had 
done—this visit to Austria. 

After that day and two evenings, we left on 
our long journey to Brazil. The evenings were 
typically Viennese, very charming. The first 
evening we were there the Chancellor had a per- 
formance of The Marriage of Figaro in the little 
theater in the Winter Palace which had been built 
by the Emperor for the performance of Mozart. 
This performance was beautifully done, exquisitely 
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done. And afterwards we met the artists and had 
supper with them. 

The next evening he had a dinner for us, and 
after the dinner some artists from the opera sang 
and then he had a surprise for us, and the surprise 
was a performance by the children who were in the 
Ballet School in the Vienna Opera, the Children’s 
Ballet. These little girls who I suppose were 6, 
7, or 8 years old put on a most duane and 
delightful ballet, which was beautifully done. 

From Vienna we had two hard days of flying, 
one long day across the Alps, through the Mediter- 
ranean, along the coast of Africa, leaving at about 
nine in the morning and getting into Dakar at 
about ten at night. We had a very brief look at 
Dakar, which is a most impressive city. The 
French are doing great things in Dakar. A 
beautiful city is arising on this hot West Coast 
of Africa. All sorts of housing developments are 
going on for the people. You see on one side of 
the road what is left of some primitive sort of 
brush and straw shacks which are being removed 
while on the other side of the road the French 
are building very neat, fine, little cement houses, 
and as they clear away one of these old shacks 
they replace it with the new, clean, painted cement 
structures. Great school buildings are going up 
all the way out from Dakar to the airport. It was 
very interesting to me. We stayed with, and I 
ok most interesting talks with, a most able and 
energetic French High Commissioner. 

We then flew to Brazil, and again, without going 
into details, what struck me so forcefully in 
Brazil was the warmth, the cordiality, the friendli- 
ness, with which I was received by all the Govern- 
ment people—President Getulio Vargas; the 
Foreign Minister, Nevas da Fontoura ; the Finance 
Minister, Horacio Lafer; the head of the Banco 
do Brasil, Mr. Ricardo Jaffet.2 All these people 
were warm and friendly and cordial, but every- 
where on the streets there were crowds of people 
who were equally warm and cordial. And that 
is one outstanding impression. There is affection, 
regard, for the United States and a complete lack 
of any worry about our attempting to dominate 
or impose. 

The other great impressions I received were of 
the vigor and vitality and growth of Brazil. One 
knows this, one looks at the map, one reads re- 
ports. But to fly over it all day long from early 
morning until it gets dark—every different kind 
of country—to see and hear the reports of the 
Joint Commission as to the colossal resources 
which are being discovered ; to see the energy and 
beauty of Rio, and then fo to Sio Paulo and see a 
city which is now 2.5 million, which has grown a 
million in the last few years, and which has almost 
any industry that you can think of located there; 
this just boiling ahead with terrific power and 





>For texts of addresses made by Secretary Acheson at 
Rio de Janeiro and at Sao Paulo, see ibid., July 14, 1952, 
p. 47, and July 21, 1952, p. 87. 
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terrific energy—what you see here is a country 
already great, which is entering upon a period of 
development to which you can see noend. There 
are no limits to the possibilities of this country. 

I met with the Joint Commission made up half 
of Americans and half of Brazilians, who are 
working out projects for the consideration of the 
Export-Import Bank and the International Bank 
and others here in the United States. Here I was 
struck by the great competence of everybody in- 
volved. We have under the leadership of Eddie 
Miller* here sent down competent men to work 
on the United States side, and they are certainly 
matched and pushed hard by the competent people 
which the Brazilians have put on the Brazilian 
side—engineers, economists, sociologists of the 
greatest ability. And they have gone about this 
thing in a most intelligent way. 

You can be utterly flummoxed by the vastness 
of the problem if you start sitting down and 
deciding everything that should be done to de- 
velop Brazil. In the first place, you would be 
wrong—you couldn’t, your mind couldn’t encom- 
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ass it; it’s too vast a problem. So what the Joint 

ommission undertook to do was to concentrate 
on those things which must be done in order to 
— the great development which will come 

rom private effort and private initiative; and 
those things which have to be done are the creation 
of power, creation of transport, and the creation 
of harbors. If you can do those things, none of 
which are for the best opportunities for private 
investment, then you have laid a foundation where 
anything can happen through private effort and 
that’s ues the Joint Commission is concentrat- 
ing its effort, and that is where the two banks are 
concentrating their effort. And it’s already 
having tremendous results. 

Well, as I say, the outstanding impressions of 
my trip to Brazil were the great friendliness of 
the Brazilian people, officials, and private citi- 
zens—the belief that we have a great friend and 
a great ally in Brazil, and the terrific possibilities 
of that country, both in the present and in the 
future. 

That is a brief résumé of impressions. 


TENTH QUARTERLY REPORT OF THE U.S. HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR GERMANY 


On March 31 John J. McCloy, U.S. High Com- 
missioner for Germany, submitted to Secretary 
Acheson and to Mutual Security Director W. 
Averell Harriman his 10th Quarterly Report on 
Germany for the period January 1-March 31, 
1952. The report was released to the press in 
Washington on July 11. It contains sections en- 
titled Decisive Steps Toward European Unity, 
The Contractual Agreements, Negotiating a West 
German Financial Contribution to Western De- 
fense, Southwest State Elections, Berlin Guards 
Its Heritage, The American Houses in Germany, 
and West Germany’s Stranded People. The last- 
named section, which summarizes the postwar 
refugee problem, is reprinted here, together with 
Mr. McCloy’s letter of transmittal to Secretary 
Acheson and Mr. Harriman. 


LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


I have the honor of transmitting my Tenth 
Quarterly Report covering the period from Jan- 
uary 1 to March 31, 1952. 

Notwithstanding its tensions and dramatic de- 


*The Assistant Secretary for Inter-American Affairs, 
Edward G. Miller, Jr. 
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velopments of international scope, this period 
aint significant progress and again demon- 
strated that the idea of integration was beginning 
to take roots in Western Europe. The fact that 
attempts, though still undeveloped, were again 
made to remove the Saar question as a constant 
irritant in Franco-German relations was a hope- 
ful sign, particularly as many of the proposed 
solutions involved a so-called European dealing 
with the issue; the Nato Council at its Lisbon 
meeting settled a series of difficult problems in- 
cluding the relationship between Nato and Epc; 
the German financial contribution to defense was 
subsequently agreed upon; and both the Federal 
Lower House and the French National Assembly, 
although with reservations, empowered their gov- 
ernments to proceed with the already far-ad- 
vanced negotiations on the establishment of the 
European Defense Force. The rather enticing 
Soviet offer for German unity of March 10,' ob- 
viously calculated to disrupt the progress of con- 
tractual negotiations with the Federal Republic, 
thus far failed to produce the effect desired by the 
Communist world, though it did prompt serious 
Allied reexamination of the terms upon which 


* BULLETIN of Apr. 7, 1952, p. 531. 
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unification could be safely advanced. The con- 
tractual arrangements were moving steadily to- 
ward conclusion. The economic situation looked 
bright; production indices continued to be high, 
while unemployment was on the downgrade. 

The Saar question has long been a serious ob- 
stacle to the building of harmonious relations be- 
tween France and the German Federal Republic. 
Since close Franco-German cooperation is the key- 
stone in the development of such supra-national 
agencies as the Schuman Plan and the Epc on 
which European integration hinges, the obstacle 
inherent in a disturbed Saar issue remains ap- 
parent. When the elevation of the French High 
‘ommissioner in the Saar to the rank of Ambas- 
sador caused a commotion in Western Germany, 
counter-reactions in France were immediately set 
up and together they contributed to prejudices to 
solid progress in building the emerging European 
Community. Yet the determination of the West- 
ern Foreign Ministers and Chancellor Adenauer 
to prevent the Saar, located in the heart of Europe, 
from becoming a stumbling block in the realization 
of the century-old dream of European unity, and 
the understanding of the situation demonstrated 
in the German and French Parliaments, were evi- 
dence that this concept of European solidarity 
has transcended the debating stage. 

By mid-February, the negotiations on the con- 
tractual arrangements had reached a stage where 
important decisions had to be made in order to 
permit further progress leading to the substitution 
of a series of contracts for the Occupation Statute 
and to Germany’s participation in Western de- 
fense. At their santas 18-19 meeting in Lon- 
don, the Foreign Ministers and Chancellor 
Adenauer reached agreement on many fundamen- 
tal questions up to then unresolved, among them 
the subsequent treatment of war criminals and 
the approach to be taken for the determination of 
Germany’s contribution to Western defense. In 
the Lisbon meeting held on February 20-25 by 
the Naro Council, a solution was found for the 
difficult question of the relationship between the 
Epc, of which Germany is a member, and the Nato, 
in which Germany is not a member. These sig- 
nificant developments permitted the negotiations 
both of the contractual arrangements and the 
European Defense Community Treaty to enter 
into their final phase. 

There still remained important problems to be 
solved. One of them concerned the division of 
Germany’s defense contribution between Epc 
forces stationed in Germany, including the Ger- 
man contingents, and the non-Epc-forces (the 
U. K. and U.S. contingents). The problem of an 
arbitration court to consider disputes between the 
Western Allies and Germany was not yet resolved. 
But solutions for these and other difficult questions 
were in the offing. 

These successes of Western policies were certain 
to draw a reaction from the Communist world. 
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It came in the form of another Soviet proposal for 
German unification. The Soviet note of March 10 
was the most far-reaching bid so far made to lure 
West Germany away from the West and eventually 
into the Communist orbit. On the surface, the 
note appeared to contain considerable concessions, 
but an analysis of its provisions indicated again 
that the Soviet objective was a solution which 
would leave Germany either under continued Four 
Power controls or in a suspended state where the 
possibilities of Soviet domination would be greatly 
advanced, 

German unity continues to be a major objective 
of Allied postwar policy in Europe; repeated 
earnest attempts of the three Western Allies to 
obtain Soviet cooperation for Germany’s unifica- 
tion on a free society basis have remained unan- 
swered. At the close of the period which this 
report covers, the doors of the Soviet Zone and of 
East Berlin had not been opened to the UN Com- 
mission charged to investigate whether conditions 
exist for free elections in the Four Zones and 
Berlin. The tripartite reply to the Soviets of 
March 25 ? made it clear that the Western Powers 
would continue to exert their efforts to achieve 
German unity in freedom and dignity. At the 
end of this pores the Soviet rulers still gave no 
assurances that they were prepared to give a truly 
free opportunity to East Germans to select their 
own government. Meanwhile the Soviet propa- 
ganda machine thundered on with Peace and 
Unity themes strongly interspersed with germ 
warfare charges strongly reminiscent of the “po- 
tato bug” line of other years. 

The overall economic developments in Western 
Germany continued to be favorable. The produc- 
tion indices continued to be high, achieving 136, 
the highest figure ever recorded for this season of 
the year. Unemployment was again diminishing, 
notwithstanding the continuing influx of refugees 
from the East, and in the month of March there 
was the greatest decrease in unemployment in any 
month since the currency reform in June 1948. 
The German financial structure appeared healthy 
and capable of absorbing West Germany’s contri- 
bution to defense without causing any negative 
ramifications; on the contrary, it appeared that 
as the only nation with a great untapped reservoir 
of manpower and technical facilities, the Federal 
Republic’s participation in the defense effort of 
the West was likely to ensure a steadily rising 
standard of living in Western Germany, notwith- 
standing defense expenditures. 

German coal production, a vital factor in the 
economic life and defense program of the whole 
of free Europe, showed a noteworthy increase and 
reached a daily average of 411 thousand metric 
tons in the month of March. 

In the elections for a Constituent Assembly, 
held on March 9 in the three states of Wuerttem- 
berg-Baden (U. S. Zone), Baden and Wuert- 


* Tbid., p. 530. 
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temberg-Hohenzollern (French Zone), strong 
national issues were injected. Notwithstanding 
an intensive campaign by the government opposi- 
tion, the elections confirmed rather than censored 
the government policy. Chancellor Adenauer’s 
Cpu, despite some losses, came out again as the 
strongest party. The composition of the govern- 
ment for the new Southwest State, which at the 
end of this period had not yet been formed, could 
considerably affect the efficient operation of the 
Federal Government, since each state sends to the 
Upper House a delegation voting in bloc. 

During these elections, the neo-Nazi Srp, which 
participated actively only in Wuerttemberg- 
Baden, where it could campaign for one week 
only, succeeded in obtaining 3.9 percent of the 
vote. Since Wuerttemberg-Baden’s economy is 
relatively healthy and prosperous, and therefore 
not wuledies to the development of radical ele- 
ments, this fact should not be lightly overlooked. 
The neo-Nazi movement in Germany, still unim- 
portant, remained a factor to be watched. 

Although gaining a slight foothold in Wuert- 
temberg-Baden, the Srp ran afoul of German jus- 
tice in Lower Saxony, its original stronghold. 
The Court, considering the case of one of the 
Srp’s leaders who was accused of making deroga- 
tory remarks against the participants of the July 
20 plot on Hitler, found him guilty and pro- 
nounced a sentence of three months’ imprison- 
ment. The trial was conducted by the Court with 
great earnestness in an obvious endeavor to arrive 
at a morally and legally sound decision. 

Berlin took a firm stand against radical 
nationalism of which there were sporadic indica- 
tions. It appeared very unlikely, however, that 
this outpost of freedom would provide a fertile 
ground for any radical movement. Berlin’s eco- 
nomic position showed little change owing to the 
continuation of Communist harassment of Berlin’s 
trade. 

The time is approaching for the transformation 
of the Office of the United States High Commis- 
sioner into an Embassy. With this change of 
status, the Quarterly Report will no longer ap- 
pear; judging by the present stage of negotiations, 
this 10th Report may well be the last regular issue. 
A summary “Report on Germany” covering the 
whole period of my tenure of office will mark the 
change-over. 

That events have justified this transformation 
is demonstrated by the growing maturity of the 
Federal German Government and its increasing 
stature in international affairs. 

Some may and do say we have proceeded too 
rapidly to this stage—others too slowly. All but 
a few demagogues will concede that the occupa- 
tion is far from oppressive. Indeed, Germany has 
received a full measure of aid from those western 
countries which first met and defeated the Nazi 
attack. With this help, and behind the shield of 
the forces of those countries, Western Germany 
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has greatly prospered economically, politically, 
and socially since the dark days of 1945. But to 
continue even this concept of occupation will not 
reduce the risks of totalitarian revival. The exer- 
cise of her own rights and the honest fulfillment of 
her obligations as a partner in a free world is the 
best help for Germany’s democratic future. Upon 
conclusion of the contractual arrangements the 
Federal Republic rather than the High Commis- 
sion will have the responsibility for that future. 


Bonn/Mehlem 
Germany 

March 31, 1952 
j JoHN J. McCLoy 

U. S. High Commissioner for Germany 


WEST GERMANY’S STRANDED PEOPLE 


One of the most serious problems in postwar 
Germany is posed by “the refugees”? who form 
one fifth of the Federal Republic’s population. 
While the presence of a vast unused manpower 
reservoir could be a great asset to the West German 
economy, their concentration in predominantly 
agricultural areas and the slow pace of their re- 
settlement to industrial regions causes grave 
concern. 

Since November 1951, there have been increas- 
ing indications that large numbers of refugees 
now concentrated in Schleswig-Holstein and 
Bavaria were organizing “treks” to more prosper- 
ous areas of the Federal Republic. The public 
announcement of this move came as a stark re- 
minder that the problem of West Germany’s 
“stranded people” had by no means been solved. 
At the same time it served to point up a problem 
of even broader scope: the virtual immobility of 
important segments of the German population 
resulting from the great housing shortage and 
from the prohibitive cost of building construction. 

Much publicity has been given to the trek plans. 
In a full-scale Lower House debate the govern- 
ments of the Federal Republic and of some of the 
states drew heavy fire for their alleged failure 
to push the refugee resettlement scheme which has 
been lagging far behind schedule. At the same 
time efforts were made to persuade the trek or- 
ganizers of the hopelessness of their endeavor. 
Nevertheless these leaders adhered to their plans 
and agreed to postpone their venture only after 
receiving assurance from Federal Expellee Min- 
ister Hans Lukaschek that renewed efforts to re- 
settle an increased number of refugees would be 


*The groups of persons generally known as “refugees,” 
and so referred to in this article, include the following 
groups: 


1) the “expellees” who were forced to leave their homes 
in the prewar German territory east of the Oder-Neisse 
rivers, or ethnic Germans formerly living in countries now 
behind the iron curtain; 

2) those German “refugees,” who have fled from the 
Soviet Zone of Occupation because of political or other 
pressures. 
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immediately attempted. In fulfillment of this 
pledge the Federal Cabinet completed on March 
14 the draft of a new law providing for the re- 
settlement of 200,000 refugees during the current 
year and announced that sufficient funds were 
now available to build housing for another 100,000 
refugees to be resettled by June 1953. Should 
the redistribution of refugees not be resumed in 
the very near future, some kind of trek movement 
may be expected by the summer of 1952. If it 
occurs, the situation will be one of potential dan- 
ger with which it will be difficult to cope. 

About 9.8 million people who now reside in 
the Federal Republic lived outside the Federal 
Republic’s boundaries at the outbreak of World 
WarlII2 The bulk of these people, some 8 million 
strong, consists of Germans who came from Ger- 
man areas east of the Oder-Neisse Line or from 
countries such as Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hun- 
gary, and Rumania. In addition there are some 
1,700,000 persons from the Soviet Zone or from 
East Berlin who have sought refuge in the Federal 
Republic for political or other reasons. One of 
the chief causes of the present plight of these new 
citizens is their uneven distribution over the eleven 
states of the Federal Republic. 

Expellees and refugees began arriving during 
the last stages of the war and after the conclusion 
of the Potsdam Agreement in August 1945. Al- 
though plans had been carefully made by inter- 
national agreement to assure the humane and or- 
derly transfer of certain groups of Germans to the 
Zones of Occupation, the precipitate manner in 
which excessively large numbers of persons were 
expelled by the east European governments made 
it extremely difficult to transfer and resettle these 
groups in accordance with the plans agreed on. 
It proved necessary to provide immediate emer- 
gency housing, food and medical care for millions 
of people in the U. S. and U. K. controlled areas. 
With the German economy in a state of near 
collapse, little attention could then be given to the 
long-range aspects of the problem. 

Housing was not available in regions of indus- 
trial concentration where the worst destruction 
had been wrought during the war. Only pre- 
dominantly agricultural areas had remained fairly 
intact and thus were the only source of immediate, 
albeit primitive, accommodations for the homeless 
millions. Available space was further restricted 
by the fact that France, not a party to the Pots- 
dam Agreement, for a long time denied its Zone 
of py say to refugees. In April 1950 the 
French first began to accept small numbers of 
expellees repatriated to Germany. 

Thus today’s refugee population is still mainly 
concentrated in the agricultural states of Schles- 
wig-Holstein, Lower Saxony (both in the U. K. 
Zone), and Bavaria (U.S. Zone), although their 


? This figure does not include displaced persons of non- 


German nationality. See “Assimilation of Displaced 
Populations,” 5th Quarterly Report, p. 56 ff. 
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presence in such states as Wuerttemberg-Baden 
or Hesse also poses serious problems. While the 
three first-mentioned states account for only 38 
percent of the total West German population, 
they harbor within their borders 54 percent of all 
expellees and refugees now living in the Federal 
area. The two extremes are to be found in 
Schleswig-Holstein, where 3? percent of the popu- 
lation are refugees, and Rhineland-Palatinate 
(Fr. Zone), where only 8.5 percent are refugees. 

This obvious maldistribution did not become the 
burning problem it is today until the currency re- 
form of 1948. Up to that point industrial pro- 
duction had been at a virtual standstill. Since 
consumer goods were all but unobtainable, agri- 
cultural workers, many of them refugees, were 
in a better position to obtain food than were city 
dwellers, but with the sudden rise of industrial 
production following the reform, and as payment 
in kind lost some oF its premium value, agricul- 
tural jobs became less desirable. At the same time 
the demand for industrial employment and for 
money wages increased sharply while employment 
generally went up. Refugee employment, on the 
other hand, declined at first. When it later showed 
some signs of improvement it did not rise suffi- 
ciently to reflect the true ratio of refugees to the 
total German population. At the same time 
refugee unemployment far exceeded unemploy- 
ment among the native population. This dis- 
crepancy diminished slightly as enterprises were 
established in areas of heavy refugee concentration 
and as the slow process of relocation got under 
way. Nonetheless, in February 1952 there were 
still 568,000 unemployed refugees in the Federal 
Republic, a number roughly equal to one third 
of all jobless while the refugees still constitute one 
fifth of the ——— In Schleswig-Holstein 
more than half of all unemployed are refugees. 

While the agricultural areas are still over- 
crowded by job seekers, a shortage of labor has 
been rennated from industrial regions of Western 
Germany. Skilled workers are needed in many 
industries and the shortage of miners in the coal 
districts of the Ruhr has long plagued German 
authorities. This state of affairs led to the obvi- 
ous decision to a the unused pool of man- 
power to the available job opportunities, and 
thus to serve both the displaced populations and 
the German economy. This lan, simple in its 
conception, has proved to be a difficult one to carry 
out. 

In November 1949, a Federal Ordinance based 
on an agreement concluded earlier by the various 
states decreed that in the course of 1950, 300,000 
refugees would be removed on a voluntary basis 
from Schleswig-Holstein, Bavaria, and Lower 
Saxony and distributed according to a set plan 
among the other states of the Federation, the larg- 
est number to go to the industrial state of North 
Rhine-Westphalia and to the French Zone. By 
the end of 1950 a total of 226,000 had actually 
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moved, either by organized transports or on their 
own initiative. 

The results achieved in 1951 were much less 
gratifying. In accordance with a law passed by 
both Houses of the Federal Parliament in May 
1951 another 200,000 were scheduled to leave the 
overcrowded areas during this year. By the end 
of the year, however, only 94,000 people had been 
accepted by the receiving states. Of this number 
only 43,000 had been included in organized 
transports. 

It is the comparative failure of this program 
which has led to the present wave of discontent 
among refugees who have spent nearly seven 
years waiting for a chance to move out of their 
emergency dwellings. By the terms of the Basic 
Law they are free to move anywhere within the 
confines of the Federal Republic. Many of them 
have done so and not a few have found employ- 
ment and housing elsewhere. But because an 
those moved in organized transports are reason- 
ably sure to find a job and a home in their place 
of destination, uncertainty about the future has 
been a strong deterrent, so far, to individual 
migration. 

With the large bulk of the refugee population 
definitely dependent on organized transports, the 
failure of such resettlement to continue on a large 
scale takes on serious aspects. Federal authorities 
have countered refugee criticism by pointing out 
that there is little they can do to enforce a Federal 
law which depends so much on the whole-hearted 
cooperation of the several states. The states, on 
their part, reject these charges and state that the 
redistribution scheme for 1951 simply could not 
be carried out in the time allotted. 

The situation is particularly acute in North 
Rhine-Westphalia. This, the largest industrial 
state of Western Germany, had been assigned the 
greatest quota of refugees in 1951 but showed the 
poorest record of fulfillment. State authorities 
point out that acceptance of the refugees implies 
much more than permission for them to enter the 
state. Unless they are to continue to exist in con- 
ditions as bad or worse than in their present habi- 
tat, new jobs and satisfactory housing must be pro- 
vided for them in the receiving state. Jobs can 
undoubtedly be obtained, but the question of hous- 
ing is much more difficult. The density of popu- 
lation in North Rhine-Westphalia is the greatest 
in the Federal Republic, save for that of the city- 
states of Hamburg and Bremen. Despite a great 
amount of construction, housing is still at a pre- 
mium and many of the present residents are forced 
to commute long distances to get to work. Thus 
the State Government insists that it must be given 
more time to prepare for the arrival of over 
150,000 people. Such arguments are being ad- 
vanced by almost all of the “receiving states.” 

Overcrowding, it must be noted, is not a prob- 
lem for the refugee alone. Germans, in general, 
live in much more crowded conditions today than 
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they did in 1938. More than 2 million dwelling 
units were destroyed during the war. Some 
800,000 new ones have been constructed since then. 
Owing to the influx of expellees and refugees, how- 
ever, it is estimated that a total shortage of 3.75 
million units still exists if prewar housing stand- 
ards are to be applied. The average number of 
persons occupying one unit (consisting of two 
small rooms and a kitchen) has risen from 3.5 
to 5.3. 

The housing problem is seriously complicated 
by prohibitive building costs which in 1951 alone 
increased by about 25 percent. Private building 
consequently is out of reach for people in the low 
and even medium income brackets. No rent ceil- 
ings apply to housing constructed with private 
funds. House owners building at their own ex- 
pense usually demand from the lessee, in addition 
to the high rent, payment of a sizable sum as a 
means of recovering their investment or in order to 
finance the building (the so-called “Baukosten- 
zuschuss”). As a result large sections of the pop- 
ulation, including the refugees, are totally 
dependent on housing constructed, at least par- 
tially, with public funds since the rents for such 
units are substantially lower. 

Construction of housing with non-private capi- 
tal is mainly financed from three sources: 1) com- 
pulsory investment by insurance companies and 
certain banks, 2) loans from employers who stand 
to benefit from the fact that any dwellings so 
constructed will be reserved for their employees, 
and 3) public funds granted as loans. Since 
building costs are on the upswing and investments 
of the first two types are limited, a much higher 
proportion than before must now come from public 
funds, which in view of other drains on the public 
treasury are also limited. Erp funds especially 
earmarked for housing construction have been of 
considerable help in eliminating this bottleneck.® 
Approximately 37 percent of all newly constructed 
public housing is now going to refugees. This 
quota varies in the several states, reaching a high 
in Lower Saxony of 85 percent. 

While resettlement is being retarded by lack of 
housing, manpower, including considerable skilled 
labor, is going to waste. Owing to their peculiar 
position, most refugees have found it impossible 
to make full use of their previous training and ex- 
perience. Many of those who were formerly 
professionals or self-employed have been forced to 
accept jobs, as far as jobs were to be had, as manual 
laborers. This is illustrated by the fact that only 
8 percent of todays refugee population consists 
of self-employed or family helpers as compared 
to 37 percent toe their expulsion or flight. At 
the same time, the proportion of refugee workers 
and salaried employees has risen from 59 to 89 
percent. 

In the course of time many of these people have 


* See “More Coal from the Ruhr’, 9th Quarterly Report, 
p. 37 ff. 
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come to think of themselves as second-class citi- 
zens.* Their living conditions are, for the most 
part, sub-standard. At the end of 1951, some 
300,000 refugees were still living in camps and an 
estimated two thirds of the remainder in dwellings 
which frequently offer worse accommodations 
than the camps. Cases of several families living 
in one room are frequent, and sufficient space is 
the exception rather than the rule. Employment 
prospects are particularly limited for children and 
adolescents who have little if any hope of finding 
apprenticeships or jobs when leaving school. 

A special problem for West Berlin is the arrival 
of refugees at an average rate of over 1,200 per 
week, seeking haven from oppression in the East 
Zone. Although only about one third are ac- 
cepted as political refugees and entitled to employ- 
ment, housing, and social insurance benefits, most 
of the newcomers remain in West Berlin and re- 
ceive public assistance. The Federal Emergency 
Admission Law which became applicable to Berlin 
on February 4, 1952, provided for the transfer of 
80% of the accepted refugees to Western Ger- 
many; West Berlin, however, continues to be re- 
sponsible for the remaining 20% of the accepted 
refugees (estimated to be 40% of those arriving) 
plus all of those who are unrecognized. About 
200,000 persons have applied in West Berlin for 
recognition as political refugees since the begin- 
ning of 1949; and an additional number estimated 
to be at least 100,000 persons, reside in West Berlin 
“black” or illegally. 

Attempts to solve the refugee problem have not 
been restricted to redistribution plans. While a 
more equitable redistribution has been the primary 
goal of authorities dealing with the refugee ques- 
tion, serious attention was also paid to plans for 
the improvement of conditions in the present 
refugee areas. Even before the establishment of 
the Federal Republic, the states most concerned, 
singly and together, had worked out large-scale 
plans. In this endeavor they received active sup- 
port, first from Military Government and later 
from Hicoe and the Eca-Msa Mission. Another 
decided boost to these efforts was the establishment 
by the Federal Republic of the Expellee Ministry 
as central coordinating agency of refugee affairs. 
Much has already been accomplished on the local, 
state and federal levels and more can still be 
expected. 

Four different lines of action have, so far, been 
pursued: 1) social welfare, 2) investment aid, 
3) farm resettlement and . housing construction. 

Social welfare services have been of primary 
importance, especially in the early days when it 
was simply a question of keeping the new arrivals 
alive. he refugees had lost relatively more 
during the war and its aftermath than local resi- 
dents; they placed a heavy burden, therefore, 
on German public funds. To aid them and other 





‘The largest political refugee organization calls itself 
the “Bloc of Expellees and Victims of Injustice.” 
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war victims, the Federal Government in 1949 in- 
troduced a Law for the “Equalization of Burdens” 
(Lastenausgleich) geared to tax for the benefit 
of the war victims those best able to afford it. 
This law, not yet enacted, is the subject of an 
extensive political debate. In the meantime most 
of the refugee expenditures have come from an 
Immediate Aid Tax (Soforthilfe), initially in- 
troduced by the Bizonal Economic Administration 
in 1949. 

Steps were also taken to put the refugees back 
on their own feet by making capital available to 
them for investment in new enterprises. It is 
the aim of this program not only to utilize the 
managerial skill and the business experience to be 
found among the new citizens, but also to create 
job openings, most of which are likely to be filled 

y refugees. To assure easy credit to these enter- 
prises, the Federal Government in 1950 established 
the Expellee Bank (Vertriebenenbank), capital- 
ized with Erp counterpart funds, which has the 
functions of guaranteeing loans issued by local 
banks and of refinancing investment loans. The 
initially slow operation of the refugee credit sys- 
tem was improved considerably during 1951. 
Great emphasis was also placed on the so-called 
“Point-of-Main-Effort Program” (Schwerpunkt- 
programm). Adopted in March 1950 as the core 
of a general Federal labor procurement scheme, 
this plan provides for the investment of DM 300 
million in the areas of chief refugee concentration. 
The money is to be spent for the creation of the 
largest possible number of permanent jobs and 
special attention is to be paid to refugee enter- 
prises. The funds, almost all of which have al- 
ready been distributed to the recipient states 
(Schleswig-Holstein, Lower Saxony, Bavaria and 
the northern part of Hesse) are allocated by these 
states to various sectors of the economy. Accord- 
ing to estimates of the Federal Erp Ministry, this 
program is chiefly responsible for the reduction 
of refugee unemployment by 120,000 during 1950 
and 1951. By the end of 1951 employment in 
refugee enterprises stood at about 200,000. 

Considerable progress has also been made in 
resettling refugees on farms. By the end of 1951 
some 20,000 farms had been taken over by expellee 
families under a law, enacted in 1948, giving them 
priority in the acquisition or lease of idle, heirless, 
or reclaimed farms. The rate of settlement is 
now estimated at 10,000 per year and it is unlikely 
therefore, that all of the estimated 100,000 refu- 
gee families now waiting for farmland can be 
accommodated before 1962. An additional diffi- 
culty is presented by the size of these farms. 
While the minimum economical size of a farm is 
considered in Western Germany to be 10 to 15 
hectares, the average refugee farm is much smaller 
and may not be viable in the long run. 

Action that has already been taken to solve the 
question of the displaced populations should not 
be underestimated. Many of them have been re- 
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established on farms or in businesses, jobs have 
been created, and refugee employment is on the 
increase. Housing has been continually improv- 
ing since 1945. 

On the other hand, it must be realized that all 
these programs are of necessity limited in their 
effect. The farm program, even should it be com- 
pletely successful, assists only a segment of the 
refugee population, and the payment of social 
benefits will not solve the question in the long 
run. Nor can an unlimited number of refugee 
enterprises be founded in areas where most of 
these people are now located. Industry and, to a 
lesser extent, handicrafts are dependent on a fa- 
vorable environment where raw materials, power 
resources, and markets are easily accessible. These 
conditions do not obtain in Schleswig-Holstein, 
Lower Saxony, and northeastern Bavaria. As far 
as construction of housing is concerned, it seems 
pointless, in the long run, to spend vast amounts 
of money for housing projects in regions where 
the refugees are concentrated today, and where 
the majority of them have little chance of obtain- 
ing employment and making a living. 

The great importance attached to the resettle- 
ment neg is therefore quite evident. There is 
hope that housing construction, the lack of which 
has been the determining factor in the reluctance 
of the “receiving states,” will be stepped up con- 
siderably during the spring season, since Federal 
funds have now been guaranteed. If this is the 
case, refugee movements may start rolling again ; 
it remains to be seen, however, whether there will 
be enough tangible evidence of progress to per- 
suade Germany’s stranded people to wait for or- 
derly relocation and to maintain their sorely tried 
patience. There is no doubt, moreover, that an 
adequate solution of the problem requires not 
only the forbearance of the refugees, but also 
determined action and a tremendous amount of 
good will on the part of the authorities and of 
the German people as a whole. 


international Bank Makes 
$50 Million Loan to Australia 


The International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development on July 9 announced that it has 
made a loan of 50 million dollars to the Common- 
wealth of Australia. The loan will be used for 
the import of capital goods and equipment needed 
for development programs in the following fields: 
agriculture and land settlement, coal mining, iron 
and steel production, electric power, railways, 
road transport, the production of nonferrous 
metals and industrial minerals, and manufacturing 
industries. Commonwealth and State authorities, 
business enterprises, and individual farmers will 
benefit from the loan. 

About one-third of the Bank’s loan will aid 
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agricultural development. In spite of Australia’s 
rapid industrial growth, her exports still consist 
almost entirely of farm products. If she is to 
raise her foreign-exchange earnings and at the 
same time grow enough to feed her increasing pop- 
ulation, she will have to produce more wool and 
food. The agricultural program consists of im- 
proving production on existing farms through in- 
creased mechanization, the use of fertilizers and 
the adoption of more scientific methods of cultiva- 
tion and animal husbandry, and the creation of 
new farms through land reclamation and irri- 
gation. By 1958, farm production is expected to 
increase by 10 percent. 

Nearly half of the Bank’s loan will be used for 
coal mining, the iron and steel industry, railways, 
road transport, and electric power. Coal mining 
is basic to every sector of the Australian economy 
and especially important to the iron and steel in- 
dustry, electric power, and transportation. Be- 
fore and during World War II, Australia was able 
to meet her own needs for coal and had a surplus 
for export. Now, however, because of the rapid 
growth of industry and population, demand ex- 
ceeds supply and coal must be imported at high 
cost. The program for which Bank-financed 
equipment will be used aims at enabling Australia 
to dispense with coal imports. As a short-term 
measure, coal deposits lying near the surface are 
being mined by open-cut methods, and at the same 
time underground mines are being modernized 
and improved. Extensive open-cut brown-coal 
deposits are also being exploited. The Bank’s 
loan will finance the import of tractors and earth- 
moving equipment for open-cut workings and 
machinery and equipment for underground 
operations. 

About one-fifth of the loan will be spent on in- 
creasing the production of nonferrous metals and 
industrial minerals and for other industrial de- 
velopment. In recent years, production of lead 
and zinc, Australia’s most important metal ex- 
ports, has not been expanding. The production 
of other important nonferrous metals has been 
insufficient to meet domestic needs. The program 
for which the Bank’s loan will be used a 
expansion in the production of lead and zinc, cop- 

er, tin, aluminum, tungsten, and pyrites. The 
oan will pay for tractors and earth-moving equip- 
ment, mining equipment and machinery, and plant 
and equipment for concentrating, smelting, and 
refining. 

The Bank’s loan will provide the Common- 
wealth with foreign exchange with which to pay 
for some of the imports of capital goods needed 
for these development programs. The programs 
themselves will be financed in Australian pounds, 
partly out of public funds and partly out of the 
capital resources of business enterprises and 
individuals. 

The Bank’s loan of 50 million dollars is for a 
term of 20 years and bears interest at the rate of 
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434 percent per annum, including the 1 percent 
commission which, under the Bank’s Articles of 
Agreement, is allocated to a special reserve. 
Amortization payments will begin in June 1957. 

This is the second loan the International Bank 
has made to Australia. In August 1950 a loan 
of 100 million dollars was made for the purchase 
of capital goods and equipment needed for 
Australia’s development. About two-thirds of 
that loan has been disbursed, and it is expected 
that the remainder will have been entirely dis- 
bursed early in 1953. 'Today’s loan will help carry 
forward development in 1954. 

After having been approved by the Bank’s Ex- 
ecutive Directors, the ia Agreement was signed 
on July 8, 1952, by Sir Percy Spender, Australian 
Ambassador to the United States, on behalf of the 
Commonwealth of Australia, and by Eugene R. 
Black, president, on behalf of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 


Export-Import Bank to Finance 
Agricultural Equipment for Brazil 


Financing of the importation by the State of 
Minas Gerais, Brazil, of American agricultural 
equipment in the amount of $5,000,000 was an- 
nounced on July 3 by Herbert E. Gaston, chair- 
man of the Export-Import Bank of Washington. 

This financing will make possible the resale of 
tractors and implements to the farmers of the 
State on terms comparable with those tradition- 
ally enjoyed by farmers in the United States. The 
distribution of this amount of equipment through- 
out the State will constitute a large scale demon- 
stration of mechanized farming in those areas 
which should greatly stimulate the introduction of 
modern methods. 

This modernization program is sponsored by 
the State administration headed by Governor Jus- 
celino Kubitschek. The State government ranks 
high in Brazil in activities in aid of the farmer and 
stock grower and maintains one of the best agri- 
cultural schools of that country. 

This financing has the support of the Brazilian 
Government and is one of the projects endorsed 
by the Joint Brazil-U.S. Economic Development 
ect of which the Brazilian head is Dr. 
Ary Torres and the American head is Burke 
Knapp. 

Minas Gerais, while renowned for its great min- 
eral resources, is also the second State of Brazil in 
agricultural production. It is comparable in area 
and population with the State of Texas in this 
country. 

The terms of the credit call for repayment in 10 
semiannual installments with interest at the rate 
of 4 percent per annum. 
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ANZUS Council Meeting 
Press Conference Statement by Secretary Acheson 


Press release 558 dated July 16 


I should like to mention again the meeting 
which is being held in Honolulu the first week in 
August and which I plan to attend. This will be 
the first meeting of the Council created by the 
treaty ratified by Australia, New Zealand, and 
the United States on April 29, 1952. It is ex- 
pected that Richard G. Casey, Australian Minister 
for External Affairs, and T. C. Webb, New Zea- 
land Minister for External Affairs, will attend the 
first meeting. 

The reason for my repeating this information, 
which is already familiar to you here, is that there 
still appears to be some misunderstanding about 
the nature of this meeting, especially outside this 
country. 

The treaty signed by Australia, New Zealand, 
and the United States recognizes that armed at- 
tack in the Pacific area on the territories, armed 
forces, public vessels, or aircraft of any of these 
three countries would be dangerous to the peace 
and security of all. Each country is pledged to 
take action in accordance with its constitutional 
processes should such an attack take place. 

The Council is meeting in the words of the 
treaty “to consider matters concerning the im- 
age of this treaty.” The agenda is now 

eing drafted by representatives of the three 
Governments. Since this is the first meeting, the 
Council will naturally have to devote a consider- 
able amount of its energies to problems relating 
to its own organization and functions. In addi- 
tion, its members will wish to review matters af- 
fecting their common relationships in the Pacific 
area. 

This treaty is one of three which we have 
recently negotiated with nations in the Pacific, 
the other two being with the Philippines and 
Japan. The United States has a deep and con- 
tinuing interest in the peace, security, and wel- 
fare of all the free nations of the Pacific area in- 
cluding those not parties to these treaties. We 
hope to continue to work with them as they may 
desire to work with each other and with us. 

Parenthetically I should like to add that in 
reading press comments from various parts of the 
world, I have noticed the wide variety of names 
by which the treaty and the Council are called. 
Unofficially here in the Department, we are using 
the term Anzus Treaty and Anzus Council, be- 
cause we think it is the most convenient way of 
referring to the treaty and the Council established 
by it. 


1Wor text of the treaty, see BULLETIN of July 23, 1951, 
p. 148. An announcement of the first meeting of the 
Council appeared in the BULLETIN of July 21, 1952, p. 110. 
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Human Welfare: A Practical Objective 


Statement by Walter M. Kotschnig 
Deputy U.S. Representative to U.N. Economic 


U.S./U.N. press release dated July 14 


For the first time in its history, this Council is 
engaged in a comprehensive review of world-wide 
me conditions. This week, after many and 
important debates on the world economic situa- 
tion, we are for the first time attempting to com- 
prehend the full impact of economic factors, of 
technological development, and of ideas and as- 
pirations — the lives of individuals everywhere, 
and upon their communities and their nations. 

We have embarked on this review because we 
realize that the final test of our work and achieve- 
ment is to be found in human contentment, in 
higher standards of living, in greater freedom. 
Improved agricultural and industrial techniques, 
larger investments, bigger industries, increased 
trade—they all have but one purpose. And that 
purpose is a fuller life for the millions inhabiting 
this earth—a life which will allow them to grow 
to the full attainment of human stature. This is 
the realm in which the foundations of peace are 
laid—the peace which the United Nations is in- 
tended to secure. 


The Report Before the Council 


As background for our review, we have before 
us a remarkable document—the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s Preliminary Report on the World Social 
Situation.1 This document is remarkable because 
it presents—also for the first time, and in one 
monumental volume—a composite picture of the 
global social scene by the world’s leading interna- 
tional organization. It is, to be sure, a preliminary 
picture. As such—and on the basis of knowledge 
already available to the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies—it concentrates on actual 
human needs rather than on programs to alleviate 
them. Still, by the very assemblage of so vast an 
array of facts on human beings and how they live, 


*U.N. doc. B/CN.5/267. 
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and Social Council 


the report makes a central contribution to the 
interrelated social and economic work of this 
Council. The Secretary-General and his staff, to- 
gether with the specialized agencies, are to be 
congratulated on so able and fair-minded an ac- 
complishment. It is an historic and dramatically 
impelling work. 

Of course, as in any report of such proportions, 
points are made and inferences are drawn with 
which my delegation might disagree. But, with 
one or two exceptions these points are minor. 

There is, though, one serious deficiency to which 
I must refer at the outset. And that is the dearth 
of information about social conditions in some of 
the most important areas of the world. Un- 
happily, information is least available where the 
problems seem most acute. For example, many of 
the less developed countries had very few facts to 
offer. This is understandable. Economic poverty 
and poverty of information go hand in hand. 

But information on a wide range of subjects 
is also unavailable from areas of the world where 
statistics is a flourishing science and where poverty 
is said to have disappeared. I refer to the vast 
areas under Soviet domination. As far as this 
report is concerned, these areas might very well 
lie on the other side of the moon. This darkness, 
this lack of information about Soviet-controlled 
territory, is apparent chapter after chapter, be- 
ginning with the very facts of life itself. 

On births and deaths and morbidity—on the 
whole of the population problem—the record of 
the U.S.S.R. is a blank. bn food production and 
consumption it is almost equally blank. And so 
it goes, with some few exceptions, throughout the 
entire report. This dearth of Soviet information 
is most unfortunate, for it deprives the Council 
of the type of analysis which is truly global. And 
it her te suspicions that all is not well in the 
Soviet world. 

Still, and despite this, the report is remarkable 
for what it does show: namely, that the achieve- 
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ments of a hundred years of science and technol- 
ogy have been such as to spread far and wide the 
conviction that neither poverty nor disease is 
inevitable; that fatalism is an outmoded ethic; 
and that life, liberty, and the achievement of 
happiness are within the reach of all. As the re- 
port states in one of its most telling passages: 


... there has spread among impoverished peoples of the 
world an awareness—heightened by modern communica- 
tions and movements of men—that higher standards of 
living not only exist for others but are possible for them- 
selves. Fatalistic resignation to poverty and disease is 
giving way to the demand for a better life. The demand 
is groping and uncertain in direction, charged with con- 
flicting emotions regarding the old and the new, but it 
is nontheless a force that is establishing an irreversible 
trend in history. 


Thus, two revolutions are being fused in one: The 
revolution in the thought and institutions of man 
that has resulted from the consistent application 
of free inquiry and social intelligence to natural 
and human problems; and the revolution of rising 
expectations of man everywhere. New tools for 
human betterment have been created and a new 
ethic has been born, dynamic and affirmative, 
which make it possible, in the words of the report, 
“to think of the welfare of the whole human race 
as a practicable objective.” 

This is a ear ye | objective but there is 
a long road ahead of us before it can be attained. 
It is paradoxical, but true, that by comparison 
with the more developed countries the conditions 
of the people in the economically underdeveloped 
countries seem in many respects worse today than 
they were 100 or even 50 years ago. New tensions 
have thus been created in the world which demand 
our undivided attention. 


Areas of Danger 


Let us look at some of the problems of the 
peoples of the less developed countries as they are 
brought out in this report. 

Population Increase—There is wide disparity in 
standards of living among the world’s 21% billion 
persons. The application of practical measures 
to raise these standards in underdeveloped areas 
is made the more difficult because these are the 
very places on the “9 where population is in- 
creasing most rapidly, infant mortality is highest, 
and mass disease most prevalent. 

Disparity in Income Levels—Associated with 
this population problem are wide differences in 
income. At a time when the social distance be- 
tween the world’s people is narrowing with each 
technological advance, _ widening of the eco- 
nomic distance between the different peoples of 
the world is especially poignant. 

Of course, no statistics can measure the varying 
contributions of environment—climate, culture, 
economic institutions, community services—to 
real incomes and standards of living. Still, and 
with all their limitations, the summary of per 
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capita income figures given in the report show 
shockingly low incomes in much of Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America. It shows, too, little relative 
progress in some of these areas in comparison with 
prewar years. 

In the matter of income distribution within 
communities, there are sharp contrasts between 
the economically developed and the less developed 
countries. In the more developed countries there 
has been a general leveling-up process by which 
the lower income groups have progressively had 
a larger share of the national income. 

In the less developed countries, by contrast, as 
the report—perhaps with too great moderation— 
puts it, “the wealthy few . . . enjoy a larger pro- 
portion of the total income” than in the indus- 
trialized countries. And these disparities are 
widening rather than narrowing. 

Lnadequate Food Production—W orld food pro- 
duction as a whole is still too small to feed its 
growing population even as well as in prewar 
days. There is tragically low food production 
in many of the less developed countries of the 
Far East, the Near and Middle East, and even in 
parts of Latin America. Europe has made an 
impressive recovery from its war devastation but 
it, too, is still below its prewar standard. 

Over most of the Far East, where nearly half of 
the world’s population lives, food supplies per 
capita are lower than in the prewar period by 
about 10 percent. Average calorie supplies, in 
general, are short of minimum requirements in 
all regions except Europe, large parts of the 
Americas, and Oceania. Malnutrition is an ever- 
present problem for the vast majority of the 
world’s people. They look to, but have not yet 
received, the positive advantages of the revolution 
in food production techniques. 

Housing Needs—As regards housing, no coun- 
try, as the report says, is without its housing 
problem. There may be as many as 150 million 
families in the less developed areas in need of 
better shelter and as many as 30 million families 
in the more developed countries. Even before the 
last war, there was a long-standing housing defi- 
cit in the industrialized countries. Now obsoles- 
cent and unhealthy homes need to be replaced and 
new ones must be built for an ever-growing popu- 
lation—at costs people can afford. 

In the less developed countries, however, hous- 
ing is an even more serious problem. We 
scarcely know its dimensions, either in the cities 
or on the farms. But, by and large, we do know 
that such housing is incredibly poor by any mod- 
ern standard. 

Conditions of Work—Next, let us look at con- 
ditions under which people work to earn their 
living. These conditions—while generally much 
improved in the past half century in the indus- 
trialized countries—give no cause for compla- 
cency. The report high lights the fact that three- 
fifths of the world’s people make their living from 
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agriculture. And agriculture, as we all know, is 
not only beset by natural hazards of flood, 
drought, and pests. And all too common in the 
very countries where the largest part of the popu- 
lation lives on the land are such problems as in- 
security of tenure, uneconomic land holdings, un- 
deremployment, and low returns that give bare 
subsistence from the land. In general, agricul- 
ture is best off in the very countries where indus- 
try, too, is most prosperous and best organized. 

It must also be noted that the small-scale handi- 
craft industries which prevail in vast areas of 
the world have not shared in the progress of the 
industrialized countries toward social better- 
ment—in the progress toward the 8-hour day, the 
shorter workweek, the vacations with pay, the 
social security and minimum-wage legislation, and 
other elements of the good life in all their striking 
improvements since the turn of the century. 

I have noted five of the major problems which 
beset the people of the less ¢ sell seme countries. 
They are diversities in levels of living, housing, 
and conditions of work; and underproduction of 
food in the very areas where population is rising 
most rapidly. 


Encouraging Developments 


Health—Taken alone, these facts add up to a 
dismal picture. But hand in hand with them 
there are a few encouraging developments. There 
is, in the first place, a world-wide improvement in 
health. Modern methods of medicine, environ- 
mental sanitation, and communicable-disease con- 
trol have contributed to a lowering of death rates. 

DDT has eliminated malaria from Italy, Brazil, 
and Ceylon. These are actual accomplishments. 
Yet 300 million people still continue to suffer from 
malaria, and, of these, 3 million die annually. The 
discovery of penicillin has enabled attacks on 
other mass diseases. Yaws, which once was ramp- 
ant over most of the land between the two tropics, 
can now be stamped out. 

It is true that developments such as these have 
the effect of increasing total population. But, and 
this is the hopeful side, such developments can 
at the same time be a factor in increasing the food 
supply. A farmer free of malaria is better able 
physically to attend his crops. 

Increase in Literacy—And there is another 
hopeful development: the recent world-wide in- 
crease in literacy. Of course, literacy is not a sole 
measure of the educated man—witness the vast 
areas where most of the people may be illiterate 
but by no means uneducated. These areas have 
thousands of years of civilized history behind 
them. They have created great strengths and 
great cultural institutions; they possess rich oral 
traditions and provide a moral texture which 
make many of the traditions of so-called developed 
countries seem thin by comparison. Still, in so- 
cieties moving from handicraft to industry, 
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literacy is prized if only as insurance that the in- 
dustrial signs will be read and that the new 
methods of work will be widely communicated 
and understood. 

Hence, the recent progress in adult education 
and in mass literacy campaigns is providing the 
ground work for a highly practical transitional 
form of training called fundamental education. 
It is “fundamental” in the sense that it provides 
the minimum knowledge and skills needed to at- 
tain a better life. And it is “education” in that 
it helps people understand the problems of their 
immediate environment and their rights and duties 
as citizens and individuals so that they can partici- 
pate more effectively in the social and economic 
life of their communities. 

I have gone to some length to review the social 
conditions of the world as the report gives them 
to us. Review is necessary as a starting point 
for concerted action. The fact that we have this 

icture before us as a basis for practical action is 
itself an indication of progress. Fifty years ago, 
the very putting together of such a picture would 
have been impossible. Now we have both a chal- 
lenge and an opportunity in this Council to con- 
sider in an over-all way what can be done to realize 
“the welfare of the whole human race as a practi- 
cable objective.” 

There is another reason for taking encourage- 
ment. It is apparent to my delegation, as it must 
also be to you, that the less developed countries 
are now in a situation from which the West only 
recently emerged. In this very fact there is a 
tremendous advantage. The report puts this very 
aptly when it states that the progress of the less 
developed countries must necessarily differ from 
ours 
if only for the reason that Western development has al- 
ready taken place and the present end-products of this 
development are clearly evident. Improvements in sani- 
tation, education, communications, labor policy, social 
services, ete., that developed in a slow or more or less 
experimental fashion in Western countries, are being 
deliberately taken over in their end-form .. . while 


there is at the same time a conscious effort to avoid the 
mistakes. 


The Choice Before the Contemporary World 


At this point we posit the most fundamental 
question before the contemporary world. The 
end-products, as of 1952, of a long and painful 
process in scientific and technological develop- 
ment are here, for everyone to see, for everyone 
to take over and to adapt to their conditions. The 
question is: Will they be taken over imbedded in 
the spirit which created them and which makes 
them capable of continuous change and improve- 
ment? Or, will they be taken over in terms of a 
political creed which is at fundamental variance- 
with the spirit that created and continues to ex- 
pand them ? 

This question has been forced upon all of us by 
the vociferous prophets of communism. It is of 
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particular relevance to the underdeveloped coun- 
tries, especially those which have only recently 
freed themselves from external domination. The 
Soviets have usurped the fruits of Western in- 
ventiveness and free inquiry to the point of deny- 
ing their Western origin. And, having done so, 
they now pose as the saviors of the downtrodden 
and the oppressed. 

They hold out a mirage of the perfect society, 
free of poverty and disease—a society run by 
leaders free of error and possessed of final and 
total wisdom. So great is their alleged wisdom 
that disgrace, imprisonment, or even death is 
the fate of those who dare to deviate. Whether 
it is a question of the physiology of plants, or the 
laws of physics, of political “lines” or social con- 
cepts, the ultimate in achievement has been 
reached. 

These claims cannot be rejected out of hand. 
The very fact that they have sown confusion in 
the minds of many who are striving to improve 
their own conditions makes it necessary to ana- 
lyze them. The propaganda directed by the Com- 
munists against the free world—against the cra- 
dle of the great advances—calls for a reply. 
There can be no intelligent choice between the free 
society and the totalitarian state, unless there is 
a clear understanding of their differences in social 
achievement and organization. 

And this obliges me to probe more deeply into 
what might be called the difference between the 
way of the free and the way of the controlled— 
between the social achievements of a democratic 
society and the achievements of the totalitarian 
state. I hope I shall be forgiven if I use illus- 
trations primarily taken from the social evolution 
of the United States. It is the evolution I know 
best, and it is the evolution which is the prime 
target of Soviet propaganda. 


The Way of the Free 


Freedom, though its origins reach well beyond 
its Western orbit, is the greatest heritage of the 
Western World, whether we think of the intellec- 
tual history of Europe or of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. In the United States it found expression 
in our Declaration of Independence which pro- 
claims that all men are created equal, and are en- 
dowed by their Creator with an unalienable right 
to life, liberty, and the _— of happiness, and 
that the sole purpose of government is to secure 
these rights. 

This is the creed which has been and continues 
to be the origin of whatever strength we may have, 
whatever progress we have achieved in social and 
political organization. It is the source of ever 
new initiative and inventiveness, and of devia- 
tions from common practices which mean new dis- 
coveries. 

It is the beginning of the continuing revolution 
which has brought the United States to its present 
state of living and achievement. It is the basis 
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from which the people of the United States started 
out in their search for greater equality among 
men, not only as a philosophical concept but as 
an economic and political reality. The road has 
been long and arduous and the end is not in sight, 
but there can be no doubt about the dynamics 
which are driving us forward. Fundamental 
changes have been wrought even within the last 
two generations, a fact deliberately overlooked 
by our critics. 


Gains Spread Throughout Population 


The extraordinary rise in production, in in- 
come, and in the standard of living in the United 
States in the last half century is well known. 
Equally important, but less well known, is the way 
in which these economic and social gains have been 
spread throughout the entire population, and 
especially in the lower income groups. 

In this connection, I would like to quote from a 
forthcoming book by Frederick Lewis Allen, the 
disinguished editor of Harper's magazine. In 
this book, entitled The Big Change, Mr. Allen 
points out that in 1900, Andrew Carnegie’s an- 
nual income was at least 20 thousand times greater 
than that of the average American. Since then, 
however, the change in the U.S. scene has been 
such as to be described by the Director of Research 
of the National Bureau of Economic Research as 
“one of the great social revolutions in history.” 

This revolution, however, has not been well un- 
derstood. To quote Mr. Allen again: 


When Vishinsky, or Gromyko, or Malik berates the 
United States, talking for instance, about “lackeys of 
Wall Street”, what he is doing is berating, exaggeratedly, 
the United States of 1900 rather than that of today. 

If what he says makes an impression among many 
non-Communists in other countries, this is at least partly 
because a large number of non-Americans, aware of the 
importance of business and of businessmen in the Ameri- 
can scene, imagine that these, today, closely resemble 
their counterparts of a generation or two ago. 

The mental picture of the United States that the 
average non-American carries about with him is lamen- 
tably irrelevant to the real United States of today. 


“‘Leveling Up”’ of Income Distribution 


I wish to correct this erroneous picture. Take 
income redistribution first. Over the past 20 
years the evolution in the United States—an evo- 
lution which has so greatly increased the size of 
our national income—has been accompanied by a 
vast leveling up in the distribution of income. 

In 1929 the national income was less than 90 
billion dollars. By 1951 it had risen to nearly 280 
billion dollars. In 1929 the 5 percent of our citi- 
zens in the top income brackets got 34 percent of 
the national income. By 1946, after paying the 
higher income taxes imposed during the war 
years, this group received only 18 percent of the 
national income. This same general distribution 
has continued, with minor variations, since 1946. 
Or, to put it another way: In 1929, 66 percent of 
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the national income was shared by the 95 percent 
of the population in the lower income brackets; 
in 1951, their share of this much larger income had 
risen to 82 percent. 

Thus, the average income of families in the 
lower and middle income groups has risen very 
sharply. In 1951, one in every three families had 
an income of $3,000 to $5,000 ; another one in every 
five between $5,000 and $10,000. Thus, millions 
and millions of families have climbed an income 
bracket or two. They are industrial workers, of- 
fice workers, farmers—millions of whom, in the 
past two decades, have moved up the income scale 
to a position where they can enjoy what has been 
~~ maaan considered a middle-class way of 
ife. 

Take factory workers. Their average weekly 
earnings increased from less than $10 a week in 
1909 to about $60 in 1951 or sixfold. Real earn- 
ings, after allowance for rising prices, more than 
doubled. All this time, the length of the working 
week was gradually reduced from 60 hours to 40 
hours. This gave everyone very much more leis- 
ure in which to enjoy the fruits of his earnings. 

Underlying this increase in real income are not 
merely our large natural resources but a continu- 
ing rise in the country’s productivity—in indus- 
try, in agriculture, and in transportation. In the 
20 years from 1929 to 1950, and after allowing for 
the rise in prices which took place during the 
period, there was an increase in total output of all 
private industry in this country of 75 percent. 
At the same time, of course, the population was 
increasing. But, taking that into account, the 
average increase in production in private industry 
per person was 134 percent per person per year— 
again in real terms, after allowing for the price 
rise. 

This phenomenal increase was the result, as I 
have said, of increasing productivity in agricul- 
ture, mining, transportation, and manufacturing. 
And I might point out that this productivity in- 
crease represents not only the application by man- 
agement of technological progress in industrial 
production. It also represents growing coopera- 
tion between labor unions and management. As 
these years have gone by there have been increased 
profits for management, higher wages for labor, 
and more goods for everyone to buy. 

The doctrine of low profit margins in a mass 
market, at moderate prices, is but one phase of this 
picture—the consumer’s side. The rapid rise in 
the share of the national income going to wage 
and salaried workers has given strength to that 
mass market. And the rise in wages has been 
assisted by the growth of free trade-unions in 
membership and in bargaining strength. 


A Day’s Work Buys More 


The very real increase in the buying power of 
the worker’s dollar can be shown by a simple 
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example—namely, and as compared to the years 
before World War I, how many hours must an 
American factory employee work today to get 
some of the common, everyday necessities of life. 

In 1914 it took 21% ten-hour workdays to buy a 
ton of coal to heat the house. Now it takes less 
than half as long—10 hours and 20 minutes. In 
1914 it took 17 minutes to buy a pound of bread. 
Now it takes 6 minutes. It took 24 minutes’ work, 
then, to buy one quart of milk; now it takes 9 
minutes—about one-third as long. 

Another indicator of the rise in standards of 
living of the industrial workers is the share of 
the worker’s earnings which must be spent for the 
first necessities of life—food, shelter, fuel, and 
light—as compared with what is left for clothing, 
home furnishings, and all the other things that 
make life more enjoyable. 

a standard, progress in this half century 
has been most striking. At the turn of the cen- 
tury, a typical city worker’s family averaged 
about five persons and its income in those days of 
cheap dollars was about $750 a year. At that 
time, after paying for food and shelter alone, a 
typical family had left only 37 percent of its earn- 
ings, or $277. 

Fifty years later, at the half century, the typi- 
cal worker’s family was much smaller, averaging 
3.4 persons, and its income had multiplied over 
fivefold to $3,870. After paying for food and 
shelter, these families now have more than half 
of their income left. Moreover, there is freedom 
to choose what they will buy and an adequate sup- 
ply of goods and services from which to select. 

Among other things, they have chosen—indeed, 
have learned—to buy better food, especially such 

rotective foods as milk, fruits, and vegetables. 
The nutritional content of food consumption per 
person in the United States in 1909 as compared 
with the current year shows marked increases in 
such important food elements as calcium and iron 
and the most important vitamins. Per capita 
consumption of milk—so important for the health 
and growth of children—has increased more than 
10 percent. And this has happened despite the 
great population shift from the farms to the 
cities in this more than 40-year period. 

The rise in food production, which has made 
better nutrition possible, has been the result of a 
variety of factors—more mechanization, soil-im- 
provement programs, improved seed, price incen- 
tives, and soon. Not the least important are the 
social factors. The great spread in rural elec- 
trification has brought better farm living, better 
roads in farm areas, and better technical educa- 
tion for the farmers themselves. 

Second only to food in importance in the stand- 
ard of living is housing. The United States be- 
lieves in home-ownership. Over half of America’s 
families own their homes. Outside this island of 
Manhattan, where building must go up and not 
out, and except for one or two in very large 
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ostwar home building has largely been 


cities, 

single-family homes for purchase by owners. 
Between 1940 and 1950, single-family, owner- 

occupied homes increased by more than 6 million. 


As before the war, building has been stimulated by 
Ly families with Federal mortgage insur- 
ance for loans, with a relatively small initial pay- 
ment and monthly payments like rent. 

Despite the progress achieved, and despite the 
added fact that 85 percent of American homes 
have one person or less per room, there is much 
that remains to be done. There are still slums to 
be cleared in our large older cities. Our neighbors 
to the south—in Montevideo and Buenos Aires— 
are in a better position than we in the United 
States to speak of their slumless cities. 

More housing must be built for very low income 
groups. This has been part of our Federal, State, 
and local programs for some years. Altogether, 
housing experts estimate that an average of one 
million new dwellings should be built per year 
for a number of years to come. This figure has 
been equaled or exceeded for several years, and 
this year it seems likely that at least another mil- 
lion will be built. 

I now turn to the problem of health. One of the 
basic sources of national strength is the health 
and well-being of the people. The vital and health 
statistics over the last 50 years describe progress 
in this field more vividly than almost anything 
I might say. : 

Back in 1915, when we first took stock of infant 
mortality on a Nation-wide basis, we were losing 
10 percent of our babies before they were a year 
old. Now, the rate is less than 3 percent. Side by 
side with lowered infant mortality has come re- 
duction in the loss of mothers from childbirth, 
until today there is less than one such loss per 1,000 
childbirths. 

The crude death rate, despite the growing pro- 
sg of older people in the total population, is 
ess than 10 per 1,000 population for 1950. Since 
the beginning of the current century, life expect- 
ancy has increased 20 years. This means that the 
average American now lives to nearly 68 years— 
or more than twice the life expectancy in two- 
thirds of the world. 

Mass diseases which beset the United States at 
the turn of the century today are under control. 
Some diseases listed in the report, such as typhoid 
fever, have reached the vanishing point. In fact, 
the only one named which even appears in the list 
of leading causes of death in the United States is 
tuberculosis. And it has dropped in incidence 
from 194 deaths per 100,000 people to 22. Asa 
result, we now are concentrating on such diseases 
as heart trouble and cancer which are more apt to 
occur in later life. 


How Did It Happen? 


[nitiative of Citizens—Now, what is the story 
behind this improvement? How did it happen? 
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We started in what has become a typical pattern 
in this country. The initiative came first from 
a few interested and enlightened citizens uniting 
to attack immediate health problems in their own 
communities. 

From such tiny beginnings in voluntary as- 
sumption of responsibility, there have grown up 
in the United States vast medical and public- 
health services. Gradually, local and State gov- 
ernments and, finally, the Federal Government 
began to supply health services, medical care, and 
widespread sanitation programs—all of these sup- 
plementing what the pioneering private agencies 
were doing. 

In 1915 only 14 out of more than 3,000 counties 
had full-time public health services. Today, such 
services are operating in nearly 2,000 counties. 
The program still is expanding. In the last 5 
years, the Federal Government has provided 
nearly half a billion dollars in aid to State hospi- 
tal construction—to take but one example—and 
the States themselves have provided a billion dol- 
lars more for this purpose. 

Even so, 70 percent of our hospitals were estab- 
lished by voluntary efforts, another 25 percent by 
local and State governments, and only 5 percent 
by the Federal Government. These private and 
public agencies work together with the medical 
profession to provide coordinated local medical 
services. 

Along with these developments has grown a 
group of medical schools and colleges, most of 
whieh are privately financed. They train doctors, 
dentists, and nurses, and conduct extensive medi- 
cal research. Currently some 25,000 doctors and 
over 100,000 nurses are in training. While more 
are needed, we now have 211,000 doctors—or one 
for every 717 people in the population. 

Thus, through the combined efforts of private 
practitioners, voluntary organizations, private 
industry, public and private institutions, and all 
levels of government—local, State and Federal— 
the many facets of our democratic society have 
been brought into close collaboration in the quest 
for better and better health. 

Care for the Disadvantaged—What has been 
done to care for the disadvantaged—the old, the 
poor, the needy mothers with young children, the 
disabled? The picture is much the same as in 
the case of health: first, privately financed local 
institutions; then, growing responsibility by gov- 
ernmental agencies to supplement voluntary 
efforts. 

Again, these programs are administered by local 
or State bodies close to where the people live, with 
grants of funds and guidance on standards com- 
ing from Federal sources. The great exception is 
the Federally administered system of old-age and 
survivors’ insurance. 

To look back a bit. As late as in 1929, 114 bil- 
lion dollars in — benefactions accounted for 
nearly three-fifths of the total spent for welfare 
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projects. Twenty years later, private giving had 
more than doubled, but it represented less than 
one-fifth of the total. The stake of private agen- 
cies had grown. But, because there was a much 
bigger job to be done, the Federal Government had 
expanded public expenditures for welfare nine- 
fold. 

In 1935 a system of Federal grants to States 
began to supplement the work already being done 
to aid dependent children, the blind, the disabled, 
and the indigent aged. Last year, more than 5 
million people were receiving help from Federally 
aided public assistance, and another three-fifths 
of a million from State and local public funds, in 
addition to those helped by private agencies. 

Social Insurance—But this is not all. The past 
two decades have brought to the United States 
the system of social insurance which European 
countries had begun to adopt even before World 
WarlI. We learned from them and made adapta- 
tions to our own peculiar set of circumstances. 

The social-insurance system, adopted on a 
Nation-wide basis by the United States in 1935, 
is financed by contributions of employers and 
employees. Today, nearly 9 in every 10 paid 
workers are covered by this and other retirement 
programs. Dependents and survivors of benefici- 
aries also receive benefits. Since its inception, 
over-all benefit payments have increased by 75 
percent and only this month—July 1952—the 
Congress voted another increase to help keep up 
with rising living costs. 

Since life expectancy has been extended and a 
growing share of the U.S. population is over 65 
years of age, old-age insurance is of great present 
significance. It provides by right of contribu- 
tions a means for living out one’s life with dignity 
and independence—a right so important in an 
mera industrialized society where families 
are often scattered and do not and cannot assume 
the same responsibilities as in an agrarian society. 

Minimum Wages; Injury and Unemployment 
Compensation—Finally, there are the number of 
social programs instituted in the past three dec- 
ades to assure equitable pay and greater security 
on the job: minimum-wage legislation for women 
and, later, for men; workmen’s compensation for 
those injured on the job; and, in the early 
1930’s, unemployment compensation—adminis- 
tered jointly by the Federal Government and State 
governments and financed by contributions from 
employers. This unemployment compensation 
system has been a great factor in maintaining 
stability in the economic scene and removing the 
fear of total loss of income in periods of un- 
employment. 


Growth in Education 


The same multilateral and cooperative tech- 
niques are apparent in the way we educate our- 
selves. The goal of free and compulsory education 
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dates back to our early development. Yet, as 
recently as 1870 only a little over half of our chil- 
dren, aged 5 to 17 years, were enrolled in school 
and the average attendance was less than 80 days 
a year. 

Consider the contrast today. According to an 
advance release from the 1949-50 Biennial Survey 
of Education published by the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, practically all of our school-age children 
actually are now in school and for exactly twice 
as much time each year. Compulsory education 
ranges from age 8 up to age 12. Over 19 million 
children are in elementary schools and nearly 6 
million more are in secondary schools—for an av- 
erage of nearly 160 days out of a 178-day session. 

In addition, 38 out of each 100 secondary-school 
graduates are going on to college or university. 
Over 214 million students are enrolled in regular 
sessions—to say nothing of summer sessions and 
evening and part-time enrollments. Today there 
are more Negroes enrolled in institutions of higher 
aw than were enrolled in high schools in 
1920. 

According to the same Biennial Survey, nearly 
9 billion dollars—over 4 percent of the national in- 
come—was spent on allie and private education. 
Of this, only a small portion—less than 3 per- 
cent—came from Federal sources in support of 
public education. Over half was supplied by local 
communities and the rest by counties and States. 
Education, in fact, has become the biggest public 
enterprise within the States. 

This system of education represents a gradual 
refining and application of beliefs rooted in the 
tradition of the country. With us, education is 
the responsibility of the people, with legal control 
resting in local and State authorities—not the Fed- 
eral Government. Education, as conceived in the 
United States, assures the survival of individual 
freedom. Everyone has the inherent right to edu- 
cational opportunities consistent with individual 
requirements and ability to become a productive 
citizen. 

Practically every child now has the opportunity 
for vocational, technical, or professional education 
beyond the secondary wl This better educa- 
tion has meant higher skills, more effective work 
and higher income. These in turn mean still bet- 
ter education in the future. 


Progress Springs From Freedom 


I have gone to some pains to show the extent to 
which the United States has transformed itself 
in a relatively short time from an underdeveloped 
country to a high state of industrial and social de- 
velopment. But, in detailing our high levels of 
living, I have not meant to boast. Instead, I have 
used these details of living and housing and health 
to show how problems which affect all countries 
are being dealt with here. 

I have attempted to bring out some of the mate- 
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rial and intangible reasons which have made for 
progress in the United States. I have mentioned 
the logic of our mass production, the contributions 
of free labor unions, the value of cooperative tech- 
niques, and others. 

But there is more. We have, of course, been 
helped by our location which has protected us 
from the ravages of war and invasion. But again, 
it is far more than that. 

As I said earlier, freedom is the fundamental 
ethic of the people of the United States. As a 
result of this freedom, there is initiative and in- 
ventiveness, a basic belief in growth and progress. 
There is a lack of class consciousness which 
springs from our faith in the dignity of the indi- 
vidual and the mobility—as much social as geo- 
graphic—of the American, who does not hesitate 
to abandon one job and seek another that gives 
him greater satisfaction. 

And, speaking of mobility, we cannot forget 
that we are a Nation of immigrants from scores 
of countries. These immigrants have brought 
with them their ideas and aspirations, which have 
become fused in the powerful dynamic which dom- 
inates American life. And if, in our present state, 
we are able to contribute ideas and methods to 
other countries, it is but one form of “the native’s 
return.” 


The Totalitarian Way 


By contrast, let us now look at the promise and 
reality of the Communist world. 

The Soviet system, as I said earlier, has taken 
over the end products of Western technology and 
some of its momentum. By introducing Western 
techniques and applying the fruits of scientific re- 
search, the Soviet Union has made progress in its 
agricultural, industrial, and above all, in its mili- 
tary equipment. I shall have more to say on that 
later on. 

At the same time, the political philosophy and 
the social organization of the Soviets constitute 
a complete denial of those human values and con- 
cepts which have made for freedom and for prog- 
ress in other parts of the world. This trend has 
become particularly marked during the last 20 
years. These are the years which saw in Russia a 
resurgence of its traditional forms of despotism. 
And, in connection with this, there was brought 
about a marriage of shopworn and badly under- 
stood nineteenth century social theories with a 
militant anti-Western nationalism. 

The result is a society with no understanding, 
let alone respect for the dignity and the rights of 
the individual. He, an unhappy man, is a tool of 
the all-powerful state. He has no political rights. 
True, there are the trappings of Western democ- 
racy; a constitution stipulating popular repre- 
sentation, the rights of man, and limits to 
governmental power. But, as Andrei Vyshinsky, 
the authoritative interpreter of Soviet law, has put 
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it: “The dictatorship of the proletariat is un- 
limited by any statutes whatsoever.” 
Thus we have before us the pathetic picture of a 
reat nation which, having cast off the yoke of an 
inefficient and corrupt monarchy, has fallen victim 
to an even worse despotism. All decisions on its 
political, social, cultural, and economic develop- 
ment are made by a few men in the Politburo of 
the Communist Party. 


Distortions of Propaganda 


The individual is not allowed to conduct his own 
affairs, and he must even be careful about think- 
ing his own thoughts. Completely shut-off from 
outside contacts, he is subjected day-in and day-out 
to an unrelenting propaganda which uses per- 
version and distortion as effectively as it uses the 
Big Lie, both as regards conditions at home and 
elsewhere in the world. This propaganda never 
fails to extol the wisdom of the leader and to 
expound the latest edition of the Marxist dogma. 
Woe to the heretic who sticks to the orthodox 
view of yesterday. He is fortunate, if let off 
after an abject recantation. 

Where the propaganda of the dictatorship does 
not achieve its goals, terrorization does. Every 
totalitarian regime apparently needs and has its 
concentration camps. In the Soviet Union the 
victims of forced labor are not only political of- 
fenders who dared to speak out or act against the 
regime; they are also ordinary citizens who were 
suspected of a lack of sympathy with the 
Government. 

I shall not enlarge upon these camps, even 
though they are an integral part of the socio- 
economic system prevailing in that country. 
There will be other opportunities to turn the 
searchlight of public inquiry and opinion on these 
camps when the report of the Ad Hoc Committee 
on Forced Labor becomes available. 


Subservience of Trade-Unions 


Instead let us consider the conditions of the 
ordinary worker in the Soviet Union. There was 
a time, in the early 1920’s, when trade-unions in 
the U.S.S.R. tried to act as defenders of the 
workers’ interests against the Government as the 


. almighty employer. This interpretation of the 


trade-union’s role in a socialist state was short- 
lived; in fact, its proponents were equally 
short-lived. 

Since they perished, the organizations which 
call themselves trade-unions in the U.S.S.R. have 
chiefly one function: To increase, in the interest 
of the State, the volume and quality of production 
while lowering the cost of production. Collective 
bargaining is not among their functions and the 
strike not among their weapons. 


? For a statement by Mr. Kotschnig on evidence of forced 
labor in the U.S.S.R., see BULLETIN of July 14, 1952, p. 70. 
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The speed-up, as we know, is common and the 
norms are continually being raised. Soviet work- 
ers have to put up with whatever labor conditions 
their one and only employer dictates. Wages are 
fixed by the Government; so are prices, and work- 
ing hours. Labor discipline is strict and any 
breach of its numberless provisions is severely 
punished. All jobs are frozen. Leaving the 
place of employment without the express permis- 
sion of the management is punishable in court by 
imprisonment for from 2 to 4 months or, in defense 
industries, up to 8 years. 

Since 1938 every worker has been required to 
have a labor book with detailed data on his em- 
ployment history; this internal passport enables 
the boss to control the worker effectively at all 
times. To sum up: Labor is defenseless against 
the monopolistic employer—the omnipotent State. 
It is hedged in by punitive legislation. It is 
under constant pressure to increase output. 

It is a question whether the main purpose of 
the rulers of the Kremlin is really the economic 
and social progress of their country, and the hap- 
piness of their people; or whether they are driven 
by an unlimited lust for power which knows no 
frontiers, be it the sacred preserves of the indi- 
vidual or the borders of other nations. 

One thing, of course, is evident: The Soviet re- 
gime, at the cost of developing consumers indus- 
tries, has built up a gigantic military machine and 
heavy and engineering industries able to support 
a prolonged war effort. 

There is another question to ask: Has the Soviet 
system of complete regimentation paid off in 
terms of social dividends? Has the sweat and 
toil of the Soviet worker, not to mention his loss 
of freedom, been compensated by a better life for 
the people and by higher standards of living? 
Or has this regimentation resulted in a lack of 
individual initiative, a lack of productivity, a 
lack of social inventiveness, and hence a lack of 
achievement in terms of better living? 

As I stated earlier, Russia has made progress in 
certain fields during the past third of a century. 
I am the last to deny that. The education of the 
masses, once woefully neglected, has greatly im- 
proved; you cannot build a modern industrial 
society with illiterate people. Besides, the writ- 
ten word is one of the most powerful means of 
propaganda. 

Women in the Soviet Union are, by and large, 
on an equal footing with men. This means, for 
all practical purposes, that they have as much or 
more work and as little to say. At the cost of a 
loss of all freedom, full employment is said to 
have been secured, even though frictional and sea- 
sonal unemployment continues. Facilities for 
leisure time activities have been created. But, 
here again, leisure has been made to serve the 
interests of the almighty party-state rather than 
the enhancement of the individual. 
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To Earn a Loaf of Bread 


But what of the basic elements which enter into 
what is commonly called the standard of living? 

An approach to this question can be found by 
comparing the time it takes a worker in Moscow 
and in some of the free countries to earn the neces- 
sities of life. Take food, for example. A recent 
study shows that it requires 414 hours of workin 
time for a typical factory worker to buy a poun 
of butter in Moscow as compared with a little 
under 2 hours in Germany, three-quarters of an 
hour in Denmark, and half an hour in the United 
States. 

It takes 9 minutes of work in a factory to earn 
a pound of potatoes in Moscow. Throughout 
Western Europe and North America it requires 
not more than 5 minutes, and as few as 2 minutes, 
whether it be in Italy or Denmark or Germany or 
the United States. The cost of a pound of bread 
varies from about 14 minutes of work in Moscow 
to 6 to 10 in the United States, Switzerland, Ire- 
land, Denmark. 

It takes nearly twice as long to earn the money 
to buy a pound of pork in Russia as in Italy and 
three hes a half times as long as in Norway. 
For a pound of sugar it takes a little under 2 
hours work in Moscow as compared with 37 min- 
utes in Italy, 21 minutes in France and Germany, 
and 4 minutes in the United States. 

In part, of course, these great variations are the 
result of governmental policies with reference to 
food prices and production. But they are quite 
as much a reflection of greater productivity of 
workers in real terms in the free countries of the 
world. 

This picture can be supplemented by a few 
figures regarding that part of the national income 
in the U.S.S.R. which enters the consumers mar- 
ket. It may be recalled that as a result of Lenin’s 
New Economic Policy, which meant a return to a 
limited free-market economy, Russia recovered 
from war and revolution and doctrinaire experi- 
ments and by 1928 had roughly regained its 1913 
level of national income. According to a careful 
and objective paper recently submitted to the 
Conference on Soviet Economic Growth sponsored 
by Columbia University, total consumption in 1928 
amounted to 21 billion rubles. 

There followed the introduction of economic 
planning & la Stalin. The result was that by 1937, 
1.e., before the conversion to a full war economy 
onc2 again reduced the standard of living, Soviet 
consumption—expressed in rubles of the same pur- 
chasing power—had increased to 23.8 billion. In 
the meantime, however, the population had risen 
from 149 to 168 million people. Thus consump- 


‘tion per capita in 1937, the peak before the Second 


World War, remained as low as in 1928, the peak 
before the period of socialist planning, and as low 
as 1913, the last year of peace in Tsarist Russia. 

There is every evidence that since then per 
capita consumption has increased only slightly 
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if at all. To illustrate this startling statement I 
wish to introduce a few unpublished figures from 
the 1951 household budget of a Moscow family— 
figures which, incidentally, have been carefully 
checked. 


How a Moscow Family Lives 


The family consists of three people, a couple 
and their only child, who enjoy an income far 
above the average. The average monthly Moscow 
wage is approximately 600 rubles, but our man, 
a white-collar worker, earns almost twice as much, 
i.e., nearly 1,200 rubles a month. His take-home 
income is about 1,000 rubles, since approximately 
200 rubles are deducted for taxes and for sub- 
scriptions to the governmental lottery loan. These 
subscriptions are, for all practical purposes, com- 
pulsory, and vary with the income. They are, 
therefore, but a form of taxation. 

The rent amounts to 60 rubles with 9 rubles 
added for gas, between 10 and 20 rubles for elec- 
tricity, and 25 rubles for private telephone. This 
comes to 104 to 114 rubles in all. The telephone, 
of course, is a luxury for Moscovites, but the man 
needs it for his job. The rent seems to be cheap 
but you have to consider Soviet housing condi- 
tions. 

This family shares its 314-room apartment with 
two other families. Our white-collar worker, 
having a relatively high income, lives with his 
wife and child in 114 rooms. The two other fami- 
lies are crowded into one room each, although one 
consists of four, the other of seven persons. <AI- 
together, there are 14 people in the 314-room apart- 
ment and they all share one toilet and one kitchen. 
With such crowding, the rent is high enough. 

It should be said in parenthesis that Soviet 
housing necessarily continues to be poor despite 
crying needs which have been accelerated by war 
damage. This is because the military establish- 
ment and heavy industry have first claim on in- 
vestment funds. I quote from the Ecr (Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe) Economic Survey 
of Europe in 1951 (page 80) : 

The extent of over-crowding in [Soviet] cities is indi- 
cated by the fact that in 1939, urban dwelling space 
averaged only about five square meters per person, or 
about 14% to 4% as much as in most Western European 
countries. 


Since then, housing conditions have deterio- 
rated. In recent years the average Soviet urban 
dweller had slightly more than 3.5 square meters 
of dwelling space or about 38 square feet. May I 
mention in this connection that in the United 
States the inmates of Federal prisons are allotted 
54 to 65 square feet per person ? 

To go back to our white-collar worker. After 
paying his taxes, his rent and utilities, and about 
30 rubles for subway fares, he is left with a little 
over 800 rubles, all of which go for the purchase 
of food. And this, in fact, is barely enough to 
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feed the entire family, let alone to provide ade- 
quate clothing. 

His wife has to work in order to help meet the 
family bills for the bare necessities of life. This 
is not surprising, considering that even after the 
price cut of March 31, 1952, a liter of milk costs 
about 3 rubles, a kilogram of butter almost 32 
rubles, and a kilogram of pork or fresh fish about 
24 rubles. With such prices, 800 rubles are 
quickly spent. It should be remembered that 800 
rubles are more than the average wage earner’s 
total monthly income. 


An Ideal Place for Millionaires 


I said earlier that over the past two decades in- 
come distribution in the United States has been 
substantially leveled up. In the U.S.S.R. the op- 
posite development can be observed in the same 
period. There is a growing diversification in in- 
comes and with it there has emerged a new class 
structure. 

The Soviet Union has developed several upper 
classes. These are formed, at the top, by the lead- 
ers of the party and government, the managers of 
large enterprises, and well known intellectuals; 
and, on the next level, by minor dignitaries and 
luminaries, while the toilers are left behind. The 
upper class may not own enterprises but they run 
them; they have large incomes and endow their 
children with an expensive education, valuable 
contacts and, at their death, with a considerable 
inheritance. For not only are income taxes in 
the U.S.S.R. low on high incomes but there ap- 
pears to be no inheritance tax. From a fiscal point 
of view the Soviet Union is an ideal place for 
millionaires. 

These are telling facts. The student of Soviet 
affairs, as he puts together the bits and pieces of 
information which penetrate the Iron Curtain, 
cannot help feeling that there is something funda- 
mentally wrong in the Soviet system. 

There appears little, if anything, left of the 
revolutionary fervor of the early years of the 
regime. And there is none of the drive for change 
and individual improvement and a better society 
which characterizes the world of the free. 

All that appears to remain is an eager expec- 
tancy, a make-belief that the free countries of the 
world will collapse, and that their people too will 
be pulled down to the levels of the proletarian 
state. 


Experience in Satellite States 


We have examples of that kind of “leveling” 
in the sateliite states which embraced the Stalin- 
ist creed not because they wanted it, but because a 
Communist minority under the protection of the 
Soviet flag established a “dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat” in accordance with the Soviet pattern. 
There is nothing missing: Purges and forced 
labor camps, the same system of exploitation, the 
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same policy of militarization, including the forced 
construction of armament factories at the expense 
of consumer industries. There is only one basic 
difference. Some of these countries once enjoyed 
not only model democratic institutions but also a 
high standard of living. All that is gone. 

Czechoslovakia, for instance, was a prosperous 
country before the war and was on its way to re- 
covery in 1947, but living standards have steadily 
deteriorated there since the Stalinist seizure. The 
President of Czechoslovakia himself, in his New 
Year’s message of 1952, had to refer to “the difli- 
culties we experienced during the past year, es- 
pecially in the general consumer market, and 
which admittedly caused a good deal of irritation, 
particularly to our housewives.” 

This statement is not unexpected when it is re- 
called that Communist Czechoslovakia, 7 years 
after the war, had to maintain or reintroduce 
strict rationing of bread and other foodstuffs, 
soap, and textiles. At that, the rationing system 
does not even work. In the words of Commis- 
sioner of Trade Jan Busniak, as broadcast on 
January 18, 1952: 

We have witnessed frequent defects in our rationing 
system. ... Often not enough commodities were avail- 
able to honor valid ration cards. ... The free market 
was not supplied with enough commodities to eover the 
justified requirements of the working people. 

The reintroduction of bread rationing in March 
1951, incidentally, was due to Soviet withholding 
of promised grain deliveries. This fact seems 
strangely at variance with what the Czech dele- 
gate called the U.S.S.R.’s “brotherly aid” to his 
country. 


General Conclusions 


I wish now to draw a few conclusions from all 
that has gone before. The first is that the socio- 
economic problems of the world, although formi- 
dable, are not insoluble. Anyone reading the re- 
port on the world social situation must be im- 
pressed and encouraged by the striking advances 
in standards of living and social organization 
which have been achieved within a few genera- 
tions in large parts of the world. There is hope 
for the poor and the oppressed, the sick and the 
illiterate everywhere. it has indeed become pos- 
sible to think of “the welfare of the whole human 
race as a practical objective.” 

Second, these advances are the direct result of 
scientific discoveries and technological progress 
which are in turn based on free inquiry and the 
application of social intelligence. They are at- 
tributes of evolving democratic societies which 
derive their dynamic qualities from a recognition 
of the dignity of the individual and his ability to 
think and act for himself. 

Third, the claim of international communism to 
be able to meet the needs and the rising expecta- 
tions of people, particularly in the underdeveloped 
countries, appears to be hollow. Its methods are 
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at complete variance with the values and concepts 
which have made for progress elsewhere. 

Still, and to test the Communist claim, I have 
made an analysis of their society as it exists today. 
The result, I believe, has been to show that mere 
technology cannot solve human problems. Hu- 
man values and human rights—the rights of indi- 
viduals—these are all important. In spite of the 
fact that the Soviet people have been driven to 
ever greater production their living standards con- 
tinue to appear pitiably low. And, having con- 
tributed so little to the welfare of its own people, 
one wonders what the Kremlin can contribute to 
the welfare of others. 

If there is any further proof needed of the 
soundness of these conclusions we only need to 
look for a moment at the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies. They are a signal expression 
and a confirmation of one further conclusion 
reached in the report. This states 


Governments have accepted the principle that in the 
interests not only of their own communities but of the 
world in which these communities exist, they must or- 
ganize and undertake mutual aid. 


Yes, we have organized for purposes of mutual 
aid. We have created a technical assistance pro- 
gram which is perhaps the best means of making 
available, wherever it may be most needed, the 
end-products of 100 years of progress in technical 
knowledge and social organization. 

Through the World Health Organization we 
are combating the great killers of mankind such as 
malaria, tuberculosis, and the endemic diseases 
that are the scourge of tropical countries, and we 
are laying the foundations for health services 
which will mean greater productivity and happier 
lives for untold millions of people. Through 
Unicer (United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund), millions of children have been 
helped to survive and to grow into useful citizens 
of tomorrow. 

Through the International Labor Organization 
we are assisting in the training of manpower and 
the improvement of wages and working condi- 
tions. We are aiding in the establishment of sys- 
tems of social security and other guarantees to 
assure those who need it most a proper share of 
any economic advance their countries can achieve. 

And through the United Nations itself, in coop- 
eration with the specialized agencies, we are help- 
ing in the development of community service and 
welfare centers as part of the drive for higher 
standards of living. 

In formulating all these programs and in build- 
ing up the organizations to carry them out, the 
nations of the world have shown real social in- 


ventiveness. They have shown that the days of 


fatalism are indeed over. They are—in the words 
of the report—inspired by a new ethic and are 
carried forward by new dynamics which augur 
well for their future and the future of the world. 

It is significant, however, that one group of 
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countries refuses to have any share whatsoever in 
that heroic drive for a better world which is within 
our reach. These are the countries under Com- 
munist control. They have refused to have any 
part in such organizations as the World Health 
Organization, the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization, or the Food 
and Agriculture Organization. They have not 
made a single expert available to advance the ex- 
panded program of technical assistance. They 
have contributed neither funds nor supplies. 
They have offered nothing but obstruction and 
sterile criticism. 

Since these are the countries in which freedom 
has died, we have in our very midst a striking 
confirmation of my thesis that freedom is not just 
a philosophical concept but a most powerful force 
for human advance. 

Still, and despite the abstention and the obstruc- 
tionism of the Communist countries within the 
United Nations, our efforts to advance the eco- 
nomic and social standards in the world by mutual 
effort are becoming increasingly effective. We 
feel certain that when another edition of the Re- 
port on the World Social Situation appears a few 
years hence it will reflect these efforts. 

Of course, more, much more, needs to be done. 
I shall not enter into any details at this point. I 
shall have more to say when we discuss the report 
of the Social Commission. I would like, though, 
to emphasize certain points as matters of im- 
mediate concern. 


My delegation, together with the Government 
and people of the United States, is looking for- 
ward to the publication in 1954 of a companion 
volume to the present report—a volume which will 
offer us a survey of national and international 
measures taken to improve the world social con- 
ditions outlined here. My delegation believes that 
such a companion volume will help us to dis- 
cover and to refine the most effective methods that 
can be used nationally and internationally to im- 
prove world social conditions. .. . 

Second, we hope that the present report and 
our discussions of it, as well as the consideration 
of the report of the Social Commission, will lead 
to greater concentration of efforts in advancing 
those social objectives which can most effec- 
tively be attained by way of international co- 
operation. ... 

In the demand by the underdeveloped coun- 
tries for higher living standards there lies a great 
challenge to the United Nations. As one of the 
United Nations, the Government and people of the 
United States have deeply committed themselves 
to the great effort of mutual aid in which we are 
here engaged. We shall continue to cooperate in 
this effort through the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies for a social advance beyond 
today’s achievements. And we fervently hope 
that some day the bells of freedom will ring 
throughout every land of this world. For it 1s 
only in freedom that ever greater progress can be 
attained and secured for all. 


The Soviet Germ Warfare Campaign: The Strategy of the Big Lie 


Statements by Ernest A. Gross 


Deputy U.S. Representative to the United Nations 


SECURITY COUNCIL STATEMENT OF JULY 1 
U.S./U.N. press release dated July 1 


I should like to explain to the Security Council 
why the U.S. Government felt impelled to request 
on June 20 the addition to our agenda of a new 
item entitled “Question of request for in- 
vestigation of the alleged use of bacteriologi- 
cal warfare.” ? 

The draft resolution circulated by the U.S. dele- 
gation on the same date, document S/2671,? refers 
to the concerted spreading of grave charges by 
Communist governments and authorities, includ- 
ing charges made in the United Nations by repre- 
sentatives of the Soviet Union, that U.N. Forces 


For text of statement made on June 20 by Ambassador 


Gross, see BuLLETIN of July 7, 1952, p. 35. 
* Ibid., p. 37. 
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fighting against Communist aggression in Korea 
have resorted to the use of bacteriological 
weapons. 

For many months the world has been exposed 
to a campaign, both false and malicious, the tar- 
get of which is nothing less than the United Na- 
tions itself. Few people are deceived. The very 
methods wl to fabricate evidence and to 
propagate the charge have revealed the lie for 
what it is. 

However, the campaign should not be shrugged 
off or ignored as merely another example of the 
evil nature of international communism. The 
venom which is being injected into the minds of 
men is intended to confuse, to divide, and to 
paralyze. 

Another objective clearly is to isolate the free 
world from the United States. They try to do 
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this by singling us out for special condemnation. 
This is why the people of the free world should, 
for their own security, take a cold, hard look at 
the facts. 

It must be remembered that the germ warfare 
charges, as such, are but a part of a still larger 
campaign of hatred now in progress in the Soviet 
Union and areas under its control and influence. 
The United Nations will do well to watch this 
development closely in all of its manifestations. 
Whatever the basic motivations behind it, how- 
ever, one fact stands out clearly: They are utterly 
contradictory to any claim by the Soviet regime, 
the self-styled leader of the international Com- 
munist movement, that it is interested only in 
world peace and the improvement of international 
relations. The campaign of hatred is the very 
contradiction of an expression of peaceful 
intentions. 


Origins and Nature of the Campaign of Hate 


Now, what are the facts concerning the origins 
and nature of the campaign of false charges con- 
cerning the use of germ warfare in Korea by the 
Unified Command ¢ 

In 1951, during the period of Communist mili- 
tary set-backs in Korea, there was a minor cam- 
paign alleging the use of bacteriological weapons 
by the U.N. Forces in Korea. The 1951 campaign 
was launched on March 22—by a brief item on the 
Peiping radio, immediately picked up by Pravda. 
The Peiping item reporting that the U.N. Com- 
mand was engaged in the production of bacteri- 
ological weapons for Korea was allegedly drawn 
from Japanese sources. The actual source of the 
report was a Soviet publication, reviewed in Red 
Star on April 4 and titled: “Bacteriological War- 
fare Is a Criminal Weapon of the Imperialist 
Aggressors.” In March and April there were 
other brief mentions preparatory to a major 
charge on April 30. Pravda repeated the false 
charge on May 5, and on May 8 the North Koreans 
dutifully sent an official protest to the United 
Nations. But this campaign soon died out except 
in North Korea, which had to justify a “es 
down of sanitation and medical facilities and a 
smallpox epidemic. It was not until the present 
1952 campaign that the heavy guns of Soviet 
propaganda blasted out on germ warfare. 

The present campaign has been gaining mo- 
mentum since February 28, when the official Mos- 
cow press repeated a brief Peiping radio broad- 
cast alleging that U.N. aircraft had dropped 
germs on North Korea. There followed protests 
by the North Korean and Chinese Communist 
Foreign Ministers, a sharp increase in Soviet 
press and radio comment, denunciations by the 
Soviet-controlled World Peace Council, and 
staged mass meetings of protest in the Soviet 
Union. 

My Government and the U.N. Command real- 
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ized that the charges aired in February 1952 por- 
tended a world-wide campaign of far greater 
scope than the sniping character of previous germ 
warfare charges. 

On March 4 the Secretary of State of the United 
States therefore said: 


I would like to state categorically and un- 
equivocally that these charges are entirely false; the 
United Nations Forces have not used, and are not using, 
any sort of bacteriological warfare.’ 


I now repeat and reaffirm this denial. 

Similar flat denials were made by the Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations, by the U.N. 
Commander in Chief, by the Secretary of Defense 
of the United States, and by numerous other re- 
sponsible officials of other U.N. members, includ- 
ing those contributing forces to the repulsion of 
aggression in Korea. All of these persons were 
in a position to know what they were talking 
about. 

My Government took further steps in an attempt 
to forestall this campaign of hate before it de- 
veloped to dangerous proportions. As soon as 
the campaign was launched, the Secretary of 
State challenged the Communists to submit their 
charges to the test of truth by allowing an im- 
partial investigation. On March 11 he requested 
the International Committee of the Red Cross 
(Icrc), as a disinterested, international body, to 
determine the facts.* This investigation, the Sec- 
retary said, would determine the extent of the 
epidemic then apparently in progress in North 

orea and would provide additional evidence of 
the falsity of the biological warfare charge. 

To these ends, the Secretary emphasized the 
need for an investigation on both sides of the bat- 
tle lines in Korea. A specific invitation was 
issued to the Red Cross investigators to cover the 
areas behind the U.N. lines. 

The International Committee of the Red Cross 
agreed to set up a committee to make such an 
investigation, provided both parties agreed to it 
and offered their cooperation. The committee was 
to consist of “persons who will offer every guar- 
antee of moral and scientific independence which 
could be offered by experts who have the highest 
qualifications, especially in epidemiology,” and 
would include scientific experts proposed by Far 
Eastern countries “not taking part in the conflict.” 

The Secretary of State accepted the offer of the 
International Committee of the Red Cross at once.° 


Communist Reversal of Attitude Toward the ICRC 


The Communists have yet to give the Inter- 
national Committee of the Red Cross an official 
and definite answer. However, the Soviet-con- 


trolled propaganda machines all over the world 


* Tbid., Mar. 17, 1952, p. 427. 
*Ibid., Mar. 24, 1952, p. 452. 
*Tbid., p. 453. 
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at once began a drive to blacken the character of 
the Icrce. 

The attacks on the Icrc have not diminished 
the respect in which it has long been held by the 
world for its impartiality and its works of mercy. 
My Government still believes that it is pre-emi- 
nently the logical choice to conduct an investiga- 
tion into these charges, with the aid of such 
scientists of international reputation and other 
experts as it may select. 

The Kremlin has often tried to divert public 
attention from its own wrongful acts by seeking 
to destroy confidence in fair methods of learning 
the truth. There is no excuse for their attacks 
upon the Icrc. They should not be permitted to 
destroy so valuable and important a servant of 
the international community. 

Only 5 days before Soviet propaganda de- 
nounced the Icrc as a tool of the “imperialists,” 
Humanité, the Communist newspaper in Paris, 
itself suggested the possibility of a Red Cross 
investigation. The Icrc was not “imperialist” 
then, because the Communists had not yet labeled 
it so. 

Moreover, Red Cross societies in a number of 
the Soviet satellite countries had themselves shown 
their respect for the Icrc. On March 6, 1952, the 
Rumanian Red Cross asked the Icrc and the 
League of Red Cross Societies “to make urgent 
approaches to the United States Government and 
the United Nations to the end that immediate 
measures would be taken” to end the use of germ 
weapons in Korea. The Soviet-controlled Polish 
and Hungarian Red Cross societies in February 
of this year made similar appeals to the Inter- 
national Committee of the Red Cross. The Red 
Cross of Communist China itself, in 1951, ad- 
dressed appeals to the Icnc—the very organization 
it now began to assault and seek to undermine. 

The rapid reversal of attitude on the part of the 
international Communist movement toward the 
Red Cross is in itself an exposure of the falsity of 
the germ warfare campaign. We see that Com- 
munist parties around the world actually appealed 
to the Red Cross up until that moment when a 
real investigation became possible. Then, sud- 
denly, the Soviet propaganda apparatus went hur- 
riedly into reverse gear, and the International 
Committee of the Red Cross became overnight an 
alleged “tool” of Wall Street. 

Soviet propaganda, on the heels of the United 
Nations denials and the request for impartial 
investigation, at once began to push the campaign 
of hate and lies with intense vigor. 

On March 13, the day after the Icrc communica- 
tion to the Communists, the Soviet authorities 
launched in Moscow an organized mass meeting 
of “workers”’—a meeting characterized by par- 
roting of the charges in a manner designed to 
create a bitter and burning hatred against the 
United States and the U.N. effort in Korea. 
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Typically, Pravda on March 14 reported the 
following statement from the Moscow meeting: 


Their barbarous activities threaten the spread of terrible 
epidemics of fatal illness in countries of Asia and Europe. 
The peoples’ conscience cannot reconcile itself to inhu- 
mane and savage crimes of these misanthropists who 
defy elementary laws of general morality. 


The venom was being injected. The Moscow meet- 
ing formed the pattern for similarly staged ses- 
sions throughout the controlled world of inter- 
national communism. 

The Moscow newspapers, Pravda and /zvestia, 
both devoted full pages on March 14 to the Moscow 
“hate” session and the Soviet radio gave far 
greater attention to the germ warfare charges than 
to any other item. 

On March 13 Peiping announced the formation 
of a so-called “investigation commission” care- 
fully selected from among Chinese Communists to 
insure its partiality. Before it began its work, 
its chairman announced that its purpose was “to 
gather the various criminal facts on bacteriologi- 
cal warfare waged by the American imperialists.” 
On March 14 the Soviet representative made a fur- 
ther move to enlarge the scope of the campaign by 
introducing the charges of germ warfare into the 
Disarmament Commission. On March 15 the 
satellite Hungarian Government loyally echoed 
the Soviet “Fatherland” protest campaign. And 
on March 16 the French Communist paper, 
Humanité, came forth with its first big spread on 

erm warfare. The major Communist papers of 
Toate, Brazil, and Canada took up the charges. 
Thus, within 4 days of the United Nations accept- 
ance of the Icrc offer of investigation, the heavy 
guns of Soviet world-wide propaganda had begun 
to blast. 

Another so-called investigation was staged by 
a committee of the International Association of 
Democratic Jurists, another of the many Soviet- 
front organizations. ‘This group was sent out, ac- 
cording to Pravda, on March 4 “in order to 
investigate and establish the crimes committed by 
the interventionists in Korea, in violation of all 
international agreements.”* Indeed, it received 
directives while in Soviet Siberia on its way to 
Korea to prove other so-called crimes against the 
U.N.Command. The commission was made up of 
currently faithful followers of the party line, al- 
though its chairman, Brandweiner, was a former 
Nazi, as was another member, Dr. Melsheimer. 
Brandweiner was not merely a Nazi party mem- 
ber—he was a member of the Rechtswahrerbund 
of Berlin. 

In short, all the familiar elements of Soviet 
propaganda are present in this campaign: The 
linking of alleged Japanese bacteriological war- 
fare experiments with the United States, the 
charges of “war criminals” and the demand for 


* U.N. doc. S/2684/add. 1, dated June 30, 1952, contains 
the “findings” of this association. 
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trials, the accusations of violating the Geneva pro- 
tocol and Red Cross conventions, the so-called 
“eye-witness accounts,” the so-called “confessions” 
of American prisoners of war who suddenly begin 
talking in Marxist clichés, the so-called “scientific” 
evidence revealing the unnatural appearance of 
bugs out of season in unusual places, the allegedly 
“impartial” investigations by puppet groups, the 
hollow protests by Communist-front organi- 
zations. 


Moscow’s Planning and Coordination 


These devices became increasingly apparent as 
the campaign gained momentum. In the last 
weeks of March, the Soviet propagandists con- 
centrated their fire primarily on the captive audi- 
ence behind the Iron Curtain. It can be assumed 
that there was some degree of corrosion of the 
minds of men and women behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, who have so little opportunity for access to 
the truth. A most ominous aspect of the cam- 
paign is its intensity within the Soviet Union 
itself. 

During March, Moscow was preparing the Com- 
munist press and other organs outside the Curtain 
for their major effort. At the meeting of the 
Soviet-controlled World Peace Council Executive 
Committee at Oslo on March 29 to April 1, Moscow 
gave the signal to open the major phase of the 
germ warfare campaign throughout the non-Com- 
munist world. The basic propaganda material 
was passed out either at Oslo or the World Peace 
Council headquarters at Prague. To take one ex- 
ample, the Uruguayan “peace” leader, José Laris 
Massera, was summoned to Prague on April 4 
and was given instructions by Soviet agents to 
wage an intensive germ warfare campaign back 
home. 

From April to the present time, the so-called 
“peace partisans” have danced to the Kremlin 
tune. In each country, they have gone through 
virtually the same act: A national meeting, a series 
of local meetings, pamphlets, posters, petitions, 
rumors, statements by other front organizations, 
doctors, scientists, lawyers, and so forth; all the 
familiar Communist fronts, stooges, and war- 
horses have been dragged out to support the germ 
warfare campaign. Ina few countries there have 
been added flourishes: In Brazil, a traveling ex- 
hibit, modeled after a Peiping show, attempts to 
introduce the charges into parliamentary bodies 
in Israel, India, Denmark, Brasil, and Sweden; 
a “word of mouth” campaign in Iraq. At the 
same time, the Communist press in these countries 
has continued to blare forth. 

The parallel tactics of the so-called “peace parti- 
sans,” and the repetition by Communist news- 
papers throughout the world of stories and 
propaganda material first emanating from Mos- 
cow and Peiping, make clear the high degree of 
coordination and planning exercised by Moscow 
in the germ warfare campaign. 
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The official Soviet press and radio organs set 
the tone for the world-wide campaign of venom 
and hate. Typical of Moscow’s words of hate are 
three recent statements in Pravda and /zvestia, the 
official organs of the Soviet Communist Party and 
the Supreme Soviet of the Soviet Union. From 
Pravda, June 7, 1952: 


The ideologies of American imperialism call for a halt in 
the growth of population in all countries, except the USA, 
and more killing of the living by wars, hunger and epi- 
demics. And this isn’t just a “theory” of the cannibals. 
Their whole practice corresponds entirely to the can- 
nibalistie ideology. 


The American cannibals are walking in the footsteps of 
the Hitlerite plunderers. In Korea they have killed 
hundreds of thousands of the peaceful inhabitants, in- 
cluding 800,000 children. Unleashing germ and chemical 
war, the American interventionists have the wicked aim 
of making Korea a desert land, uninhabited. 


Again in Pravda on June 25, 1952: 


The American invaders are using the most inhuman, 
barbaric means of warfare on a large scale. 
Trampling on generally recognized international usages, 
the American military used criminal, large-scale bac- 
teriological and chemical warfare . .. bombs. 


Again in /zvestia on June 25, 1952: 


But ... this is a trifle compared with the atrocities to 
which the United States interventionists resorted later— 
the U.S. interventionists who beat their predecessors in 
international brigandage, the Hitlerite fascists. In Korea 
and Northeast China, the U.S. imperialists used the 
barbarous bacterial weapon which is condemned by the 
entire mankind and prohibited by the Geneva Protocol 
of 1925. 


Such accusations have been reiterated by the Soviet 
representative in the Disarmament Commission. 
ies is the following statement by Mr. Malik, 
U.S.S.R. representative in Committee 1 of the Dis- 
armament Commission, on April 9, 1952: 

Having launched a bloody war against the heroic free- 
dom-loving Korean people, the United States aggressors 
in the very first days of their murderous adventure in 
Korea became guilty of atrocities and unheard-of savagery 
towards that country’s unarmed and peaceful popula- 
tion. After all their attempts to break that heroic 
population’s fighting spirit had failed, the United States 
aggressors committed a horrible crime against peace and 
against mankind. They resorted to the use, in Korea 
and China, of the bacterial weapon, which has long been 
condemned by all civilized countries and nations as shame- 
ful and criminal. 


Moscow’s direction and control of the enter- 
rise is illustrated by an event at the beginning of 
ay. The Kremlin’s propagandists realized that 
a very poor reception had been given the so-called 
“report” of the hand-picked “Democratic Jurists 
Committee.” Soviet agents in Korea reprimanded 
the Chinese Communists and North Koreans for 
not having produced enough so-called “evidence” 


for these jurists. The jurists had been provided 


only with the standard tours of bombed-out areas 
in Pyongyang and a few photographs, which were 
obviously meaningless. The Soviet agents re- 
quested their Chinese and North Korean stooges 
to get busy and provide a higher quality of propa- 
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ganda evidence for the summer phase of the germ 
warfare campaign. 

It was only a few days later that Peiping an- 
nounced the so-called “confessions” of two Ameri- 
can fliers. The so-called “confessions” were dic- 
tated, if not written, by someone unfamiliar with 
the English language. For example, a photostat 
of a handwritten document called a “confession” 
was published in the Paris newspaper Ce Soir on 
June 13. The title of the letter reads: “How I 
was forced to take part in bacteriological warfare 
by the US Wall Street.” The last line of the photo- 
stat letter reads: “I was blamed by my conscience 
and good will for the crimes.” ‘There are other 
expressions typical of the Communist propaganda 
line, which we have heard so often from the 
Soviet representative in the Security Council. 
These phrases would be as unfamiliar to the two 
aviators as the Russian language itself.” 

Such Soviet cynicism about “evidence” is not 
unusual. The Communists have always had a 
repugnance for open legal inquiry and proceed- 
ings. The glare of open publicity has had the 
effect of wilting the “evidence” so carefully manu- 
factured by Soviet propagandists. The extraordi- 
narily clumsy nature of the attempts to fabricate 
evidence reveals the Soviet contempt for the com- 
mon sense of free men. 


Bugs Out of Season in Unusual Places 


In the original Communist broadcasts, each 
alleged incident was described in detail. Putting 
them together, the charge is that germs were 
spread by a variety of germ-carriers which would 
surely enrich any museum of natural history. 

Independent scientists, including at least 10 
Nobel prize winners, have publicly expressed com- 
plete skepticism of the charges. They have ridi- 
culed the tales of spreading typhus and plague 
through the medium of infected fleas and lice in 
the freezing winter temperature of Korea. They 
have pointed to the established pattern of epi- 
demics in that part of the world, where diseases 
such as typhus and plague may be expected to 
assume epidemic proportions unless the authori- 
ties are tireless in controlling their natural car- 
riers. Dr. Feisal Sheikh El-Ard, of Syria, chief 
U.N. public health officer in Korea, has recalled 
the task the United Nations faced in combating 
disease in the Republic of Korea. He said: 


HKighteen million people were vaccinated against typhoid, 
16 million against typhus, 15 million against smallpox, 
and 2 million against cholera. 


All this resulted in the decrease of victims of these epi- 
demics from 15 thousand or 30 thousand a month to 40 
to 70 a month. 


Dr. Feisal pointed out that the only North 

* For a press conference statement by Secretary Acheson 
on these “confessions,” see BULLETIN of May 19, 1952, 
p. 777. 
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Korean comment on this life-saving work was a 
radio broadcast saying that the U.N. Forces were 
spreading germs in South Korea and that we 
were trying to kill the greatest number possible 
of its population. 

It is typical of the real U.N. attitude toward 
epidemic and disease that, when the charges of 
bacteriological warfare were first made, the World 
Health Organization offered to provide technical 
assistance in controlling the reported epidemics 
in North Korea.’ This offer was transmitted to 
the North Korean and Chinese Communist au- 
thorities in three successive cablegrams by the 
U.N. Secretary-General. After one month of 
silence, this offer of assistance was rejected. 

If the Soviet Government had any regard for 
the truth, recourse to the Security Council was 
always open to it. 

Instead, the Soviet representative brought the 
charges to the Disarmament Commission, which 
was not competent to discuss them under its terms 
of reference. In the Security Council, in con- 
trast, he insisted with a straight face that his 
Government saw no connection whatever between 
their germ warfare charges and their resolution 
on the Geneva protocol. The distinction was not 
as apparent to Soviet authorities on June 15. The 
June 15 issue of Pravda stated that the United 
States “began to apply the criminal methods of 
mass homicide condemned by all honest men and 
banned by international conventions on poisonous 
substances, bacterial weapons, and napalm.” 

Also on the Moscow radio on June 23, 1952: 


The American militarists, as is known, have already 
brought barbaric germ weapons into use against the 
civilian population of Korea and China. It is impossible 
not to link these facts with the refusal of the United 
States Government to ratify the Geneva Protocol of 1925. 


The Soviet pretense that its request for Security 
Council action on the Geneva protocol has noth- 
ing to do with its germ warfare charges is also 
shown up by a request of its puppet organization, 
the International Association of Democratic Jur- 
ists. At the Vienna session of the association’s 
council meeting April 16 to 18, 1952, it passed a 
resolution, including the following appeal to the 
U.N. Security Council : “We propose that the Se- 
curity Council immediately consider the findings 
of our commission as well as other proofs per- 
taining to bacteriological warfare.” 


Soviet Charges Seen as Direct Assault on U.N. 


In asking for an investigation of these charges, 
we believe that much more is at stake than the 
establishment of their falsity. We are not asking 
mere vindication of the honor and good name of 
the people of the states which compose the Unified 
Command in Korea. The history of the states re- 





®For a statement by Secretary Acheson relating to 
Wuo’s offer, see ibid., Mar. 31, 1952, p. 495. 
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sisting aggression in Korea, the character of their 
people, and the nature of their governments can 
withstand this type of attack. 

The strategy of aggression by lie demonstrates 
what can happen when a tyrannical state, pos- 
sessed of modern means of mass communication, 
chooses to whip up hostility against freedom- 
loving peoples. Here is a case study of a means 
that is being used to a clearly defined end. It is 
apparently necessary to the security of the totali- 
tarian state that its people fear and hate the 
peoples of other countries. Chronic hate cam- 
paigns are, therefore, essential to the perpetuation 
of the authority of the regime in power. 

The charges are a direct assault by the Soviet 
Government upon the members of the United 
Nations who have sent their sons to protect the 
independence of Korea from Communist aggres- 
sion. It is part of the campaign of lies which the 
Kremlin leaders have waged ever since the un- 
provoked Communist attack of June 25, 1950— 
a campaign which centers upon the Big Lie that 
the United States and the United Nations were 
the aggressors in Korea. It is a part of the cam- 
paign which pretends that the Soviet Union has 
taken an initiative for peace in Korea when the 
truth is that at each step and at every turn it is 
the United Nations which has taken the initiative 
for peace, whereas the Soviet leaders have aided 
in the aggression and have refused to say the word 
which could bring it to a halt. 

This is why, up to now, at least, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment has conducted this campaign, while using 
its power to stave off an impartial investigation 
into the facts. If what I say is not true, then the 
Soviet Government must allow the investigation 
to proceed. If it is true, then we will witness 
here, as we have witnessed elsewhere, a calculated 
attempt to prevent the world from determining 
the real nature and purpose of these baseless 
accusations. 

The methods used to spread these charges are 
not unknown to modern history. In the past, 
both Hitler and the Soviet authorities resorted 
to the deliberate lie as an instrument of national 
policy—both at home and abroad. There is an 
ominous similarity between the tactics used by 
the Nazis and those of the Kremlin leaders. 

The resolution which I have submitted to the 
Council is an honest challenge to the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. Having been caught in a lie, it may 
be difficult for that Government to accept an im- 
partial body which exposes their conspiracy. 

When I make this prediction of exposure, it is 
because the United Nations is charged with germ 
warfare and we know as a stark fact that no such 
weapon has been used by the United Nations in 
Korea or anywhere else. 

The former U.N. Commander, General Ridg- 
way, said in Rome on June 17: 


I know of no better illustration of the deliberate use 
of deliberately fabricated falsehoods by Communist lead- 
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ers than their charges that the United Nations Command 
employed germ warfare in Korea. 


As former Commander-in-Chief of United Nations forces 
in Korea, and as God is my witness, I tell you that no 
element of that Command employed any form of germ 
warfare at any time, and that ali of the so-called “proof,” 
including photographs, was manufactured by the Com- 
munists themselves. 


Any truly impartial body will verify these 
facts. 

But if I may repeat in different words a state- 
ment I made a few moments ago, there is a much 
larger issue involved here. 

Recently, in the official newspaper of the Presid- 
ium of the Supreme Soviet, /2vestia, there was a 
front page editorial which carried a message of 
hatred to the peoples of the Soviet Union. The 
very violence of the language is almost incredible. 
The U.N. Command in Korea—in Moscow they 
call it the American Command—is accused of 
“utilizing the most fantastic and revolting means 
for achieving their criminal purposes.” 

Speaking on behalf of the Soviet Government, 
Izvestia tells the Russian people that the U.N. 
Forces in Korea have tortured prisoners with red 
hot irons and forced them to sign so-called 
“treasonable” statements in their own blood. 

It is sinister indeed that a modern government, 
of the size and power of the Soviet Union, should 
be feeding its citizens on such raw poison. In 
this campaign, truth is the first casualty of a 
calculated policy of state. Nor is this campaign 
confined to the Soviet Union. As the source of 
lies that go out by conveyor belt to Communist 
Parties around the world, the Soviet regime 
spreads this message of hate far beyond its own 
frontiers. 

We do not know where this policy of hate will 
lead the Soviet Government. e do know that 
the United Nations and the world as a whole must 
be vigilant and alert to its effects. For it is a 
revolt against the fundamental purpose of the 
Charter to develop friendly relations among 
nations. 

But the United Nations can deal with this threat 
to international peace and security—a threat 
which is made in Moscow. The charges have been 
sponsored and spread by the Soviet Government. 
That Government has made allegations as to dates 
and places of so-called germ raids. The Soviet 
Government has conspired in fabricating and 
publicizing so-called “evidence” in support of 
these charges. 

An impartial commission of investigation is the 
only means of getting to the bottom of these 
charges. If what we say about the campaign of 
hate is not true, the Soviet Government can show 


“us up. What we propose is an impartial investi- 


gation into the facts. We are confident that any 
such investigation will wreck their germ warfare 
campaign. But if they reject the investigation, 
they wreck the campaign just as surely, for then 
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they confess to the world that they know the 
charges will not bear the light of day. 

There is the challenge. Let them accept it in 
the name of the truth. 


SECURITY COUNCIL STATEMENT OF JULY 3 
U.S./U.N. press release dated July 3—Excerpts 


The U.S. Government voted in favor of an im- 
partial investigation of the charges made against 
the United Nations, which charges were sponsored, 
spread, publicized, repeated here by the Soviet rep- 
resentative and by his government elsewhere. The 
Security Council, itself has voted to investigate 
these charges. The Soviet representative has 
frustrated by his veto the effectiveness of the vote 
cast by the other 10 members of the Security 
Council. 

We feel and we believe that all members of the 
United Nations who are loyal to the Charter feel 
that the Soviet Union by its action here today 
has revealed its true purpose in the campaign of 
lies and of hate which it has sponsored and which 
it has disseminated. 

By his vote the Soviet representative has told the 
Security Council that the Soviet Government in- 
sists on preventing an investigation of these 
charges through an impartial agency, and yet the 
Soviet Government has sponsored, has published, 
has disseminated these lies as a systematic part 
of its foreign policy and of its domestic policy of 
lying to its own people. 

Before we leave the consideration of this sub- 
ject, my delegation feels that the record should be 
entirely clear. The record should show the con- 
certed dissemination by certain governments and 
authorities of grave accusations, as grave as they 
are unfounded, charging the use of germ warfare 
by U.N. Forces. 

The record should show that when the charges 
were first made, when the accusations were first 
brought before the world, that the U.N. Command 
denied the charges and requested an impartial in- 
vestigation, that the Chinese Communists and the 
North Korean authorities failed and refused to 
accept an offer of investigation by the Interna- 
tional Committee of the Red Cross, that in the face 
of such a refusal these authorities—and this fact 
is not only admitted by the Soviet representative 
but boasted of by him—these authorities continued 
to circulate, to publicize, to disseminate these false 
charges. 

The record should show that when the World 
Health Organization offered to assist in combat- 
ing any epidemics in North Korea and China, any 
epidemics which might exist regardless of the 
source, and the Unified Command agreed to do its 
share and to cooperate fully, the Chinese Com- 
munists and the North Korean authorities re- 
jected the offer of the World Health Organization 
and refused to permit its entry into territories 
under their control. 
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We should also note, and the record should 
show, that the Government of the Soviet Union 
in the United Nations has repeated these charges 
against U.N. Forces and that it is the Soviet nega- 
tive vote on the U.S. draft resolution which is 
supported by all other members of the Security 
Council, that it is the Soviet negative vote that 
has prevented the Council from arranging an im- 
partial investigation. 

From these facts, which are all on our record, 
there is only one conclusion that can be drawn: 
That the charges of germ warfare against the 
U.N. Forces must be presumed to be utterly false. 

The Security Council in our judgment should 
condemn the fabrication and the dissemination of 
these false charges which involve no less than an 
attempt to undermine the efforts of the United 
Nations to combat aggression in Korea and the 
support of the people of the world for these ef- 
forts, and which have the effect of increasing ten- 
sion among nations. 


Text of Draft Resolution °® 


The Security Council, 

Nottne the concerted dissemination by certain Govern- 
ments and authorities of grave accusations charging the 
use of bacteriological warfare by United Nations Forces, 

RecALLING that when the charges were first made the 
Unified Command for Korea immediately denied the 
charges and requested that an impartial investigation 
be made of them, 

Norine that the Chinese Communist and North Korean 
authorities failed to accept an offer by the International 
Committee of the Red Cross to carry out such an investi- 
gation but continued to give circulation to the charges, 

NoTINe that the World Health Organization offered to 
assist in combating any epidemics in North Korea and 
China, and that the Unified Command for Korea agreed 
to co-operate, 

Notitne with regret that the Chinese Communist and 
North Korean authorities rejected the offer and refused 
to permit the entry of the World Health Organization 
teams into territories controlled by these authorities, 

Notine that the Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics has, in the United Nations, repeated 
the charges that United Nations Forces were engaging 
in bacteriological warfare, 

Norttne that the draft resolution submitted by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States proposing an impartial in- 
vestigation of these charges by the International Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross was rejected by the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, and that by reason of the nega- 
tive vote of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics the 
Security Council was prevented from arranging for such 
an impartial investigation, 

ConcLupEs, from the refusal of those Governments and 
authorities making the charges to permit impartial inves- 
tigation, that these charges must be presumed to be with- 
out substance and false. 

ConpEMNs the practice of fabricating and disseminat- 
ing such false charges, which increases tension among 
nations and which is designed to undermine the efforts 
of the United Nations to combat aggression in Korea 
and the support of the people of the world for these 
efforts. 


°U.N. doc. S/2688, dated July 3, 1952. On July 9 the 
Soviet Union, casting its 50th veto, defeated the resolu- 
tion. The vote was 9-1-1 (Pakistan). 
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The United States in the United Nations 


[July 4-July 24, 1952] 
General Assembly 


The seventh regular session of the General 
Assembly will be convened at United Nations 
Headquarters on October 14, 1952. 

Tunisia—The United Nations Headquarters an- 
nounced on July 21 that the request of the 13 
Arab-Asian States for a special session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly to take up the question of Tunisia 
failed of adoption. The favorable replies from 
member governments totaled 8 less than the re- 
quired majority of 31 needed to hold the special 
session. 


Security Council 


Investigation of alleged bacteriological war- 
fare charges—The Council was compelled to reject, 
July 9, the United States draft resolution con- 
demning “the practice of fabricating and dis- 
seminating” false charges of the use of germ war- 
fare by the United Nations Unified Command in 
Korea because of the fiftieth veto exercised by the 
Soviet Union. 

Ambassador Ernest A. Gross stated: 


We thought it right to put the resolution to a vote for 
the reason that we consider, and I think that it is clear 
that the majority of the members of the Council consider 
that the campaign of hate and of lies which is being 
carried on by the Soviet Government, which is being spon- 
sored by that government, disseminated by that govern- 
ment, and which that government continues to carry on 
with unabated vigor, that this campaign is directed 
against no less than the United Nations itself....A 
campaign of lies and of hate has been exposed for what 
it is, but unless the Soviet government withdraws and 
abandons its campaign, we surely cannot forget our 
responsibilities as custodians and trustees of the Charter 
of the United Nations, and we will have to take, it seems 
to me, action that is requisite and appropriate to meet 
this challenge to the standards of decency and of civil- 
ization which we all of us had agreed to when we signed 
the Charter of the United Nations. 


Admission of New Members—On the same date, 
the Council approved (8-1 (U.S.S.R.)-2 (Paki- 
stan, Chile) ) the Greek proposal to postpone fur- 
ther discussion of the question of the admission 
of new members to the United Nations until Sep- 
tember 2, 1952. 
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Economic and Social Council 


During the past few weeks the Economic and 
Social Council, among other things, adopted the 
following resolutions: 

1. It adopted three resolutions relating to full 
employment : 

(a) A resolution submitted by Mexico and 
Uruguay (15-0-3 (Sov. bloc)) takes note of the 
replies received from governments to the Secre- 
tary-General’s questionnaire on full employment 
and urges all governments in the future to submit 
adequate replies as promptly as possible in order 
that “the Secretary-General may prepare an 
analysis of such a nature as to facilitate the Coun- 
cil’s consideration of the full employment prob- 
lem.” 

(6) Resolution submitted by Sweden (11-3 
(Sov. bloc)-3 (Iran, Pakistan, Philippines) ), 
which requests the Secretary-General to prepare 
a report on national and international measures 
designed to attain and maintain full employment 
while avoiding the harmful effects of inflation. 
During the discussion of this resolution Mr. Lubin 
(U.S.) pointed out that the Soviet Union’s replies 
to the questionnaire on full employment indicated 
that that Government continued to conceal “mean- 
ingful data” from the United Nations and “infor- 
mation which has been refuted continues to be 
presented as incontrovertible fact. The kind of 
statistical deception practiced by the U.S.S.R. 
provides its spokesmen with good experience for 
distorting the truth about other nations as well 
as their own.” 

(c) A joint resolution submitted by Belgium, 
Canada, Cuba, France, United Kingdom, and the 
United States, and amended by Cuba and Paki- 
stan (13-8 (Sov. bloc)-2 (U.S., France) ), invites 
the International Bank, in assessing the credit 
worthiness of a country, not to be unduly affected 
by the economic situation of the latter in time of 
temporary recession; invites governments to pre- 


-pare programs for additional investments in the 


case of a recession; and urges the Monetary Fund 
to apply its rules flexibly and to keep under con- 
tinuing review the adequacy of monetary reserves 
for the purpose of helping countries to meet tempo- 
rary disequilibria in their balances of international 
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payments. Joseph Coppock (U.S.) explained 
that his Government had abstained on this resolu- 
tion mainly because of the deletion of what it con- 
sidered the key operative part of the original reso- 
lution which referred to the negotiation of inter- 
governmental commodity agreements as a means 
of reducing instability in the world markets—a 
point upon which, Mr. Coppock said, the experts’ 
report to the Council had laid primary — asis. 

2. The Council adopted (15-0-3 (Sov. bloc)) a 
joint 7-power resolution on increasing productiv- 
ity in underdeveloped countries. It recommends 
that governments of underdeveloped countries 
consider the problems of raising productivity as 
an integral part of their efforts to promote their 
economic development; recommends regional 
studies of the problem; and recommends to gov- 
ernments the promotion of economic integration 
of international markets through the extension of 
foreign trade. 

3. It adopted (15-0-3 (Sov. bloc)) a joint 
Argentina, Pakistan, Sweden, U.K. resolution on 
integrated economic development of underde- 
veloped countries which requests the Secretary- 
General to prepare a working paper regardin 
concrete proposals referred to in the Geasral 
Assembly resolution 521 (VI) for the rapid indus- 
trialization of the underdeveloped countries. 

4. The Council adopted a Canadian-United 
States resolution (14-4 (Argentina, Sov. bloc)-3 
(Iran, Egypt, Mexico) ) requesting the Secretary- 
General to again invite the Governments of 
Rumania, Spain, and the U.S.S.R. to reply to pre- 
vious requests regarding allegations of infringe- 
ments of trade-union rights in those countries, and 
to bring to the attention of the proper authorities 
the allegations regarding infringement of trade- 
union rights in Trieste and the Saar, and to invite 
submission of their observations on the matter. 

5. The Council concluded a 2-day general dis- 
cussion of the United Nations report on the world 
social situation and will take up in plenary the 
various draft resolutions introduced after discus- 
sion of the Social Committees reports. In com- 
menting on the report, Walter Kotschnig (U.S.) 
gave a full factual and statistical picture of the 
social situation in the United States, including 
income distribution, living standards, housing, 
health, and education, and describing the exten- 
sive nongovernmental efforts which are part of 
the United States social system. He stated : 


. . . The government and the people of the United 
States are deeply committed to the great effort of mutual 
aid in which we are here engaged. We shall continue 
to cooperate in this effort through the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies for a social advance beyond 
today’s achievements. . . We fervently hope that 
some day the bells of freedom will ring throughout every 
land of this world. For it is only in freedom that ever 
greater progress can be attained and secured. 
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6. The Council deferred until 1953 discussion 
of assistance to Libya, and postponed this session 
consideration of Korean relief and rehabilitation, 
by votes of 11-1 (Egypt)-6 (Iran, Pakistan, 
Philippines, Sov. bloc) and 13-0-4 (Egypt, Sov. 
bloc), respectively. 

7. The Council approved unanimously the Sec- 
retary-General’s report on the United Nations 
regular Technical Assistance Program, and 
adopted, by a vote of 13-0-5 (Sov. bloc, Mexico, 
Argentina), the report of the Technical Assistance 
Committee on the United Nations Expanded Tech- 
nical Assistance Program, including the recom- 
mendation that member governments contribute 
a 25-million-dollar fund for 1953, and urging that 
members delinquent in meeting their obligations 
for the first and second financial periods to the 
expanded program make early payment into the 
special account. 

Both Sir Gladwynn Jebb (U.K.) and Isador 
Lubin (U.S.) expressed concern that 12 govern- 
ments were still in arrears on their pledges for 
1950 and 1951, and only 19 had made any pay- 
ments this year. Mr. Lubin pointed out that un- 
less these pledges were fulfilled, some current 
projects could not be completed and other requests 
could not be undertaken. He also emphasized 
the importance of implementing the reorganiza- 
tion plan for the Technical Assistance Board at 
the earliest moment, hoping that in the next 60 
days tangible results would be seen. 

8. The Council approved, 15-0-3 (Sov. bloc), 
a revised Cuba-Mexico-U.S. resolution on teach- 
ing about the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies. It requests the Secretary-General and 
Unesco to cooperate in concentrating on teaching 
materials for use in primary-elementary, adult, 
and teacher education through reviewing and re- 
vising basic material and publications in the light 
of information newly available and the experience 
of neighbors, and in encouraging its widest pos- 
sible dissemination. 

The Council expects to complete its fourteenth 
session by August 1. 


Specialized Agencies 


International Labor Organization (ILO)—At 
its Thirty-fifth Conference, held in Geneva from 
June 4 to June 28, the Ito approved three new 
conventions and three new recommendations. The 
conventions cover social security, maternity pro- 
tection, and holidays with pay for workers in agri- 
culture. One of the recommendations is designed 
to promote cooperation between employers and 
workers in the world’s industrial establishments. 
The others supplemented the conventions on ma- 
ternity protection and agricultural holidays. 
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New Foreign Relations Volume 
Deals With Rise of Nazism 


Press release 554 dated July 15 


The processes by which a totalitarian regime 
extends and strengthens its control over the life of 
a country are illustrated in documentation on Nazi 
Germany presented in Foreign Relations of the 
United States, 1935, volume II: The British Com- 
monwealth; Europe, released by the Department 
of State on July 19. This volume deals with bilat- 
eral relations of the United States with the coun- 
tries of the areas covered as well as with domestic 
developments in Germany which were of signifi- 
cance in the rise of Nazi power threatening the 
maintenance of peace. The largest section is that 
dealing with Germany. 

The Department was kept well informed of 
developments as the Hitler government was con- 
solidating its political power, seeking to dominate 
the Evangelical and Roman Catholic Churches 
from which the most significant opposition to 
nazification came, making educational institutions 
serve its purposes and tightening restrictions on 
the Jews. Along with these disturbing domestic 
developments came the open rearming of Germany 
with repudiation of the disarmament provisions 
of the Treaty of Versailles. 

The Secretary of State manifested increasing 
concern over the current situation and expressed 
a desire for an alleviation of the existing tension 
(page 311). The Department also solicited esti- 
mates of the situation from leading American 
diplomatic missions in Europe, The most pro- 
phetic analysis came from the Embassy in Moscow 
which asserted (page 326) : “While Germany may 
not be deliberately planning a war of aggression 
German aims and aspirations are such that in the 
final analysis they can be satisfied only by war.” 

On September 23, 1935, Ambassador Dodd ar- 
ranged for S. R. Fuller, Jr., to meet at the Em- 
bassy with Hjalmar Schacht, at that time Minister 
of Economics in Hitler’s cabinet and president of 
the Reichsbank. Apparently this meeting was at 
the suggestion of President Roosevelt or at least 
with his approval. Fuller sounded out Schacht as 
to the future course of Germany. In reply 
Schacht was strong in his praise of Hitler as a 
great, conservative leader, told of the laws “pro- 
tecting” the Jews, said he had told Felix Warburg 
of the American Jewish Committee “to have his 
people stop making a noise and accept this protec- 
tion,” declared colonies necessary to Germany and 
that they would be obtained by negotiation if pos- 
sible but if not “we shall take them,” asserted 
Germany must “create a German world of the 
mark,” but favored currency stabilization and re- 
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newal of a commercial treaty with the United 
States (pages 282-286). 

Unsatisfactory financial and trade relations as 
well as unsettled claims arising in World War I 
were subjects of negotiations between the United 
States and Germany in 1935, and on its part Ger- 
many complained of anti-Nazi activities in the 
United States. 

Negotiations with other countries treated in this 
volume related largely to commercial relations, es- 
pecially the promotion of Secretary of State Hull’s 
trade-agreement program. Reciprocal trade 
agreements were signed with Canada, the Belgo- 
Luxemburg Union, the Netherlands, and Sweden. 
Preliminary discussions or negotiations regardin 
such agreements were carried on with the Unit 
Kingdom, Australia, Ireland, New Zealand, Aus- 
tria, Czechoslovakia, Finland, France, Italy, Nor- 
way, Spain, and Switzerland. The United States 
discouraged suggestions from Newfoundland for 
such an agreement. Other trade negotiations 
were conducted with the Union of South Africa, 
Denmark, Estonia, Germany, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Poland, Portugal, and Rumania. Papers on mis- 
cellaneous minor subjects complete the volume. 

Volumes I, III, and IV, which will complete the 
series for 1935, will be published at a later date. 
Papers on relations with the Soviet Union are not 
included in volume II, as such documentation has 
already been published in Foreign Relations of 
the United States, the Soviet Union, 1933-1939, 
which was released on May 24, 1952.1 Interna- 
tional conferences and other multilateral subjects 
for 1935 which relate to Europe will be treated in 
volume I. 

Foreign Relations of the United States, 1935, 
volume II, was compiled in the Division of His- 
torical Policy Research of the Department of State 
chiefly by N. O. Sappington and Miss Matilda F. 
Axton under the direction of E. R. Perkins, editor 
of Foreign Relations. The preparation of the in- 
dex, the list of papers, and the editing and proof- 
reading of copy were done in the Foreign Rela- 
tions Editing Branch of the Division of Publica- 
tions under the direction of Miss Elizabeth A. 
Vary. Copies of this volume (1xxi, 816 pp.) may 
be purchased from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 


25, D. C., for $3 each. 


Recent Releases 

For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Address re- 
quests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, ercept 
in the case of free publications, which may be obtained 
from the Department of State. 


Mexican Agricultural Workers. Treaties and Other In- 


ternational Acts Series 2260. Pub. 4284. 107 pp. 30¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Mexico— 
Signed at México August 1, 1949; entered into force 
August 1, 1949. 


*For an article on the documents in this volume, see 
Bu: eTin of May 19, 1952, p. 767, and May 26, 1952, p. 822. 
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South Pacific Commission. Treaties and Other Inter- 
national Acts Series 2317. Pub. 4461. 53 pp. 20¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Other Gov- 
ernments—Opened for signature at Canberra Febru- 
ary 6, 1947; entered into force July 29, 1948. 


Inter-American Highway. Treaties and Other Interna- 
tional Acts Series 2321. Pub. 4413. 7 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Panama 
amending agreement of May 15 and June 7, 1948— 
Signed at Washington January 16 and 26, 1951; en- 
tered into force January 26, 1951. 


Mexican Agricultural Workers. Treaties and Other In- 
ternational Acts Series 2331. Pub. 4435. 57 pp. 20¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Mexico 
replacing agreement of August 1, 1949—Signed at 
México August 11, 1951; entered into force August 
11, 1951. 


Education, Cooperative Program in Honduras. Treaties 
and Other International Acts Series 2340. Pub. 4453. 
4 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Honduras— 
Supplementing Agreement of April 24, 1951—Signed 
at Tegucigalpa August 7 and September 8, 1951; 
entered into force September 8, 1951. 


Technical Cooperation, Economic Development Mission 
to El Salvador. Treaties and Other International Acts 
Series 2341. Pub. 4454. 8 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and El Salva- 
dor—Signed at San Salvador October 23, 1951; en- 
tered into force October 23, 1951. 


Economic Cooperation With Luxembourg. Treaties and 
Other International Acts Series 2342. Pub. 4455. 3 pp. 
5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Luxem- 
bourg amending agreement of July 3, 1948, as 
amended—Signed at Luxembourg August 30 and 
October 17, 1951; entered into force October 17, 1951. 


Economic Cooperation. Treaties and Other Interna- 
tional Acts Series 2343. Pub. 4459. 25 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement and notes between the United States and 
Cambodia—Signed at Phnom Penh September 8, 
1951; entered into force September 17, 1951. 


Mutual Defense Assistance. Treaties and Other Inter- 
national Acts Series 2349. Pub. 4465. Spp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Yugo- 
slavia—Signed at Belgrade November 14, 1951; en- 
tered into force November 14, 1951. 


Education, Cooperative Program in Peru. Treaties and 
Other International Acts Series 2350. Pub. 4468, 4 pp. 


5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Peru sup- 
plementing agreement of September 25 and 29, 1950— 
Signed at Lima August 8 and September 6, 1951; 
entered into force September 19, 1951. 


Economic Cooperation With France Under Public Law 
472, 80th Congress, as Amended. Treaties and Other In- 
ternational Acts Series 2359. Pub. 4476. 2 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and France 
amending agreement of June 28, 1948, as amended— 
Signed at Paris September 25 and 27, 1951; entered 
into force September 27, 1951. 
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Commission Reports on Shift 
in Overseas Information Policy 
Press release 531 dated July 3 . 


The shift in the policies of America’s overseas 
information was the focus of attention in the 
Sixth Semiannual Report to the Congress by the 
U.S. Advisory Commission on Information. 

In the last 2 years this country’s information 
program has changed its over-all objectives from 
presenting a “full and fair picture” of the United 
States to what now is called the propaganda of- 
fensive—a counterattack on the Soviet’s far-flung 
propaganda apparatus. The Advisory Commis- 
sion, in giving its approval to this shift in policy, 
discusses in detail 13 policies which form the keys 
to the effective and efficient operation of the In- 
ternational Information Administration. 

Another section of the report covers the recent 
reorganization of the Department of State’s over- 
seas information ce The Advisory Com- 
mission reviews the major changes in this reor- 

anization, reiterates its earlier viewpoint which 

avors keeping the International Information Ad- 
ministration in the Department of State, and en- 
dorses the Senate’s action on the Benton-Wiley 
resolution for an investigation of this program. 
The Commission states that it favors the present 
semiautonomous position of the International In- 
formation Administration within the Department 
of State, but the members further state that they 
will withhold their final view on the reorganiza- 
tion until all of the proposed changes have become 
a reality. 

In addition to the operational policies of the 
popenene offensive and the reorganization of 
the information program, the Commission’s report 
contains brief sections on the International Infor- 
mation Administration’s facilities, evaluation pro- 
gram, public acceptance, and future. 

The U.S. Advisory Commission on Information 
was established by Public Law 402, 80th Congress, 
to review the information program and make rec- 
ommendations concerning it. The members sign- 
ing this report are Mark A. May, chairman, direc- 
tor of the Institute of Human Relations at Yale 
University; Erwin D. Canham, editor of the 
Christian Science Monitor; Philip D. Reed, chair- 
man of the Board of the General Electric Com- 
pany; and Ben Hibbs, editor of the Saturday 
Evening Post. The fifth member of the Commis- 
sion, Justin Miller (chairman of the Board of the 
National Association of Radio and Television 
Broadcasters), did not sign the report. He is on 
leave of absence from the Commission since his 
appointment as chairman of the Salary Stabiliza- 
tion Board on November 8, 1951. 


*H. doe. 526 
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